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‘THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN Music, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
4Y8T BE DEDUCTED: IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.”-— Goethe. 
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RYSTAL PALACE—SATURDAY CONCERT, 


Satorcay next, Jan. 21. Vocalists:—Mdlle. CORANI, Mr. SANTLEY. 
folo Violin:—Madame NORMAN NERUDA. Conductor Mr. Maxns. The 
Programme will inclade—Symphony in B minor, unfinished (Schubert); Concerto for 
Violin (Mendelssohn); Overture, Mfedea(Cherubini); Overture, William Tell (Rossini). 
Admission, Half-a-Crown; Reserved Seats, Half-a-Crown extra. 
The following artists will appear at the Concert on the 28th January :—Madlle, 
Leon-Duval, Mr, Sims Reeves, and Mr. Charles Hallé. 
Madame Schnmann, Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Mr, Sims Reeves, and Mr. 
Santley will appear during February. 


EDNESDAY NEXT.—LONDON BALLAD CON- 
CERTS, ST. JAMES'S HALL. Artists at the THIRD CONCERT: 
Madame Sherrington, Mrs. Weldon, Miss Edith Wynne, Miss Julia Elton, and 
Madame Patey; Mr. Sims Reeves and Mr, Santley. Pianoforte, Mr. Brinley Richards. 
The Part Music under the direction of Mr. Fielding. Conductor, Mr. J. L. Hartoy. 
Stalls, 6s. (family ticket for four, 21s.); balcony, 3s.; area, 2s.; gallery and 
orchestra, 18. Tickets to be had of Mr. Austin, St. James’s Hall; Chappell & Co., 
New Bond Street; Keith, Prowse, & Co., Cheapside; Hays, Royal Exchange Build- 
ings; and Boosey & Co., Holles Street. 


‘SCHUBERT SOCIETY, Berruoven Rooms, 27, Hariry 
\ Street, W. President—Mr. BENEDICT. Director—Herr SCHUBERTH. 
Fifth Season, 1871. The 29th, 80th, 31st, and 32nd Concert of this Society, since its 
foundation, will take place on the following dates :—WepNeEspay, 15th February ; 
Wepwespay, 5th April; Wepnespay, 17th May ; Wepwyespay, 28th June. Annual 
Subscription, Two Guineas (Reserved Seat), and One Guinea (Unreserved). The 
Card of Membership admits to all Concerts, Soirees, and Meetings of the Society and 
Branches.— The excellent concerts of the Schubert Society afford opportunities to 
young rising artists to appear in connection with professors of great reputation.”— Vide 
Press, Prospectuses may be obtained of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 244, 
Regent Street, W., and full particulars from H. G. Hopper, Hon. Secretary, 27, 
Harley Street, W. 


OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC.—Instituted 1822.— 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1830. 














UNDER THE IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE OF 
Her Majesty the QUEEN, 

His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 

Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 





President—The Right Hon. the Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Professor W. STERNDALE BENNETT. 
The LENT TERM will COMMENCE on Monday, the 16th January. 
for admission can be examined at the Institution on Thursdays, at 11 


By Order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royat AcaDemy or Mosic, 
- 4, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square, 


’ 
St. THOMAS'S CHORAL SOCIETY.—Conductor, 
Gent emer RanpeGcrr.—Second Term, commencing January 30th.—Ladies and 
this Boelet, possessing good voices and a fair knowledge of Music, are invited to join 
Oreha wes & The meetings for practice are held in St. Thomas's Schoo! Room, 
seription Raat Forte om, one Monday Evening, at Eight o'clock. Sub- 
n . 6d. a 
237, Stanhope Street, Homestead teeta” by letter, to W. Brooman, Secretary, 


rn) 
SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, Exerzr Havu.— 
Cuctor—Sir MicHakL Costa. On Fripay next, January 20th, MEN- 
intth Mes “ELIJAH.” Principal Vocalists—Miss Edith Wynne, Mrs, Sidney 
aod ie ; Julia Elton, Miss Marion Severn, Mr. Nordblom, Mr. Theodore Distin, 
Seven oe Doors open at Seven. Performance to commence at Half-past 
wiles ri ock, Tickets, 10s, 6d., 5s., and 3s,, at the Society’s Sole Office, No. 6, 
n Exeter Hall, or at the principal Musicsellers. 


ROYAL ALHAMBRA PALACE. 
TO MUSIC COMPOSERS. 
200 STERLING is offered by. the Alhambra Palace 


Company and will be paid to the Com i 
4 poser of the best piece of Music, in the 
la GRAND ORIGINAL FANTASIA for full Orchestra, Chorus, Organ, 
subject bei n ; ete., the entire work not to occupy more than 40 to 45 minutes, the 
ng duri hg left to the Composer. The said Fantasia to be performed every Even- 
& during the next series of Promenade Concerts. 


For f , 
Allanivs eee apply (by letter) to M. Riviere, Chef d'Orchestra, at the 





o'clock, 











THE ITALIAN OPERA BUFFA COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
THEATRE ROYAL, LYCEUM. 


PROSPECTIVE ARRANGEMENTS. 
MONDAY, JAN. 16, 


DONIZETIT’S OPERA, 


“L’ELISIR DAMORE.” 


Adina vi .. Mdlle. COLOMBO, | Belcore Signor TORELLI. 
Giannetta .. ee » MONARI, AND 
Nemorino ., .. Signor FABBRLI. Dalcamara “ »  RISTORI. 





TUESDAY, JAN. 17, 

(For the First time in any country) will be produced the New Opera, 
“ALI BABA.” 
“(THE PORTY THIEVES.) 


The Libretto by Emttto Tappgo. The English Translation by Mr. C. L. Kenyer. 
The Music composed expressly for the Italian Opera Buffa Company (Limited), 
by Signor Borresint. 


Nadir ‘in .. Signor PICCIOLI. | Calaf “ Signor FALLAR. 
Ali Baba .. aa »  BORELLA. Thamar .. a »» SENECA, 
Aboul Hassan ., »  ROCCA. | Faor as re » PONTI. 
Orsocane .. - »  TORELLI. | Morgiana .. .. Mdlle. FAULLO. 
AND 
Delia ae Py .. Mdlle. CALISTO. 
Composer, Conductor, and Director of the Music Signor TITO MATTEI, 


Secretary and Acting Manager .. Mr. W. B. HEALEY. 


Doors open at half-past Seven, the Opera commences at Eight o’clock. 
Boxes and Stalls to be had at all the principal Libraries and Music Warehouses, 
and at the Box-office at the Theatre Royal, Lyceum, under the direction of Mr. 
Nugent. Open daily from Ten till Five. 
Boxes on the Grand Tier, £3 3s.; Stall Tier, £2 12s. éd.; Upper Circle, £1 11s. éd.; 
Orchestra Stalls, 1@s. 6d. ; Grand Tier Dress Seats, 7s. ; Upper Circle Seats, 4s. ; Pit 
Ticket, 28. 6d,; Amphitheatre, 1s. 








\ ISS ANNIE SINCLAIR and MISS LUCIE HANN 


will sing Henry Smart's much admired duet, “MAY,” at Mrs. John 
Macfarren’s Pianoforte and Vocal Recitals, in Southampton, February 22nd, and 
Isle of Wight, 23rd. Programmes at Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W 


DLLE. BAUERMEISTER, of the Royal Italian Opera, 

begs to announce that she is at liberty to accept Engagements for Concerts 

until the 25th February. Communications to be addressed to 25, Great Coram Street, 
Russel] Square, 


R. MAYBRICK will be at liberty to accept engage- 
ments after December 25. Address, care of Messrs. Hutcnincs & Romer, 9, 
Conduit Street, W.; or, Mr. Gsorcz Do.sy, 52, New Bond Street, W. 


ADAME POOLE will sing “THE LADY OF THE 
LEA” at Chester, 14th January ; Crosby Hall, 24th; Bexley Heath, 20th ; 
London Tavern, Ist February. 


N ONTHLY POPULAR CONCERTS.—BRIXTON.— 














Director—Mr. RipLey Prenxtice,—Second Season.—Fourth Concert, next 
Turspay Evening, Jan. 17. Mr. Henry Holmes, Signor Piatti, and Mr. Ridley 
Prentize. Vocalist—Madame Dowland. Tickets,3s 6d., 2s., and 1s., of Mr. Ridley 
Prentice, 9, Angell Park Gardens, Brixton, and at the Music-shops. 


“MHAT’S THE WAY FOR WILLIE AND ME.’ — 
Ballad, by Kats Lucy Warp (words by the Ettrick Shepherd), will be 

sung by MISS KATHARINE POYNTZ, at St. George's Hall, Liverpool, January 

30th. WerKes & Co., 16, Hanover Street, W. 3 
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WEDDING MAROH, founded on National Melodies. 
By W.H. Cattcorr. A contribution to an approaching ceremony. Beauti- 
fully Illustrated, Piano solo, 3s. ; Duet, 4s. Each post-free, at half-price. 


HE LOUISE QUADRILLE. By C. H. Marniort. 
“ Thousands will purchase this quadrille for the sake of the frontispiece, which 
is one of the most elegant we have ever seen.”"— Worcester Herald. Bids fair to rival 
the ** Osborne Quadrille.” Post-free for 24 stamps. 
London : Published only by Rosgrt Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street ; and of 
all Musicsellers, 





COLCHESTER. 


N Wepnyespay, January 18th, Brrssac’s brilliant 

“ VALSE DE BRAVOURE" will be played by Mrs. Jonn Macrarren, in 

her Pianoforte and Vocal Recital. London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent 
Street, W. 





PUPILS WANTED. 
YOUNG GENTLEMAN, aged 16, son of a late 


Professor of Music, is desirous of obtaining Pupils for Instruction in the earlier 
branches of Pianoforte playing. Terms, Fifteen to Twenty Shillings per Quarter, 
Apply to Mr, L., 20, Mecklenburgh Square, W.C. 


MR. WILFORD MORGAN. 
N R. WILFORD MORGAN, of the Royal Italian 
Surrey Street, Strand, 


Opera, can ~%  _—end for Oratorios, Concerts, &c. Address—18 








In the Press, 


THREE SONGS FOR VOICE AND PIANO. 


No. 1. “MEMORY GREEN.” Poetry by J. L. Lyons, Jun..........-. sees 3ge 

2. ‘FRIENDS AGAIN.” Poetry by WALTER EGERTON................+. 3% 

3. “I HEARDTHE NIGHT WINDS SIGHING.” Poetry by J. L. Lyons 3s- 
ALSO, 

“THE FAIRY'S RING.” Doer for equal voices. Poetry by WALTeR EGERtTon 4s, 


By W. F. TAYLOR, 
Composer of “I heard a spirit sing.” 
London: Duncaw Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 


“PLEIN DE DOUTE,” 
SONATA FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO. 


Adagio maestoso, Allegro con brio, Romanza, Intermezzo, Scherzo and Trio, 
Rondo brillante. Composed and Dedicated by permission to 
MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD, 


By BERNARD FAREBROTHER, 


London: Lamporn Cock & Co., 63, New Bond Street. 


“BELSIZH GALLO ,” 
DEDICATED TO HER GRACE THE DUCHESS OF ABERCORN, 
By EDOUARD SCHUBERTH. 

Price 4s. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 











OPHELIA'S BALLAD, 
“THERE THOU SLEEPEST, WHERE THE 
FLOOD IS DEEPEST,”’ 


Sung by Mdlle, CHRISTINE NILSSON, with immense success, in the Opera of 
“HAMLET.” 


The English Words by JOHN OXENFORD, Esq. 
The Music by AMBROISE THOMAS, 
Price 1s, 6d, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“PRINCESS AND PAGE,” 
ROMANZA FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
Composed by FERDINAND LUDWIG. 
Price 4s. 
London: Donoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


LY LIKE A BIRD,” sung by Miss Ferrari, and 
“THE ABBESS," sung by Miss Anyon, two of the most beautiful of 
Henry Smart's new songs, are published, 3s. each, by Duncan Davison & Co. 
244, Regent Street (sent free by post for 19 stamps each). 








‘“ 





BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS, 
LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION. 


“REVIVALS,” 


EDITED BY 


J. W. DAVISON. 


No. l1. GRAND FANTASIA 


(IN E AND A MINOR AND MAJOR), 


No. 2. DRAMATIC FANTASIA 
(IN C MAJOR), 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE, BY 


WILHELM FRIEDEMANN BACH. 


each. 


Price 6s. 


*,* Both of the above named Fantasias were played for the First Time in Public 
at the Monday Popular Concerts by Madame ARABELLA GODDARD. 


Lonvoy: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Reaenr Sraeer, W. 
MIGNON’S SONG, 


“HAST THOU EER SEEN THE LAND,” 
SUNG BY 
Moutz. CHRISTINE NILSSON, 
With distinguished success, in the new Opera, 
“MIGNON,” 
The English Words by JOHN OXENFORD, Esq., 
The Music by AMBROISE THOMAS. 


Price 4s. 
London: Doncax Davison & Co, 244, Regent Street, W. 








SUNG BY MADAME TREBELLI-BETTINI AND SIGNOR BETTINI. 


“MILLE VOLTS,” 


DUETTINO, PER CONTRALTO E TENORE, 
Parole di METASTASIO, 


Musica di ALBERTO RANDEGGER, 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


SIX SONGS, 
WITH GERMAN WORDS, 
The English Translation and Music by 


AMY COYNE, 


Price 4s, each, 


‘* Miss Amy Coyne’s German Soncs.—It may be a relief to many of our musica 
readers, tired of the eternal ‘Watch on the Khine,’ from the sad scenes which the 
famous German war-song recalls, to turn toa charming set of lieder typical of the 
love chansons which have now so sad an interest attached to them, sung, as they are 
throughout Vaterland, by fair mourners whose loved ones have found a last home in 
France. The six songs before us have that one rare quality which the poet longed 
for: appropriately sung, these compositions are low 


* As zephyr, telling secrets to his rose;' 


while the poems are of so lyrical a nature that they at once recommend themselves to 
anyone who (to continue the quotation) can say— 


* for with my mind I listen, 
And when the leaves of sound are shed upon it, 
If there’s no seed, remembrance grows not there.’ 


Miss Amy Coyne, a daughter of the late Mr. Stirling Coyne, is the composer of 
these sweet Heder; and she has also translated from the German the felicitous words 
with which the music so well harmonizes, Six in number, their titles are—‘ Fare- 
well for Ever,’ ‘ Fidelity,’ ‘Parted,’ ‘The Request,’ ‘The Voice of Spring,’ and 
‘ Evening Sounds,’ which last has a delightful Mendelssohnian ring about it. Messrs. 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, are the publishers of these exquisite 
songs, and also of Miss Amy Coyne’s latest composition, ‘ Maddalena,’ a sparkling 
serenade which we had the pleasure of noticing favourably when it was first sung by 
Mr. W. H. Cummings, and which fully sustains the rising reputation of th 
young composer."—Penny Ilustrated Paper, 
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Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT BEETHOVEN’S LAST DAYS. 
By Dr. Ferpinanp HItiek.* 


Though Iam no Nestor, yet there are, probably, few persons living 
who have had, as I have, the happiness of seeing and speaking to the 
greatest artist of the present century. When I wasa somewhat pre- 
cocious youth, like most musicians, I was fortunate enough, during the 
years 1825-27, to be under the instruction of that excellent man 
Hummel at Weimar, and had the privilege of accompanying him on 
a professional trip, w hich he made, in the year 1827, by way of Leipsic 
and Dresden, to Vienna. It was a cold winter, with heavy falls of 
snow, and we had to suffer much discomfort upon the road. But I 
still ‘remember with delight our journey from Dresden to Prague. 
We travelled in broad daylight by sledge, and a pleasing feeling of 
youthful joyousness comes over me, when. I ‘recall to mind how, by the 
side of my beloved master, I drove through the white mountains of 
Bohemia as they gleamed in the rays of the cold sun, On Tuesday, 
the 6th March, 1827, we arrived, fatigued and jolted to bits, in the 
Imperial city. No later than the 8th, we paid Beethoven a visit. 

Though, at that period, people heard altogether less of the greatest 
men than they now hear every week of the smallest, intelligence of 
Beethoven’s illness had reached us at Weimar. He was suffering from 
dropsy. We heard from the artists whom Hummel visited in Vienna 
the worst accounts of him, His condition, according to some, was 
hopeless; according to others, inexpressibly sad. We were told of 
total inability to hear; and of continually increasing suspicion of 
everybody ; to which were now added bodily suffering—unsuccessful 
operations—dejection and solitude; nay, more, an exterior that 
almost inspired terror. With this preparation, we drove out to the 
suburb, ‘Traversing a spacious antichamber, in which high presses 
sustained thick heaps of music tied up together, we reached (how my 
heart beat) Beethoven’s sitting-room, and were not slightly astonished 
to find the master, to all appearance, quite comfortable, seated at the 
window. He wore a long grey dressing-gown, at that moment com- 
pletely open, and high boots reaching to the knees. Reduced hy his 
sad illness, he seemed to me, as he stood up, of tall stature; he was 
not shaved, and his thick, half grey hair fell in disorder about his 
temples. His features assumed a most friendly and bright expression, 
when he perceived Hummel, and he appeared extremely delighted. 
The two embraced each other in the most cordial manner. Hummel 
introduced me. Beethoven was thoroughly kind, and I enjoyed the 
privilege of seating myself opposite him at the window. 

We all know that conversation was maintained with Beethoven 
partly in writing; he spoke, but those to whom he spoke had to write 
down their questions and answers, For this purpose, thick packets of 
ordinary quarto-sized writing paper, with a lead pencil, were always 
lying close to him. How painful it must have been for a vivacious and 
even rather impatient man, like him, to be obliged to wait for every 
answer, and endure at every instant of the conversation a pause, during 
which his thinking powers, also, were, so to speak, condemned to in- 
activity! He followed with an eager eye the hand of the writer, and 
seized at a glance, rather than read, what was written. ‘The conversa- 
tion suffered, of course, very materially, i in animation, from the necessity 
there was for visitors to write everything down. 

I can scarcely blame myself, however much I may regret the fact, for 
not having at the time written out more at length than I did all that 
Beethoven said; nay, I ought, on the contrary, to feel delighted that 
though only a boy of fifteen, and in a large city for the first time ih my 
life, I retained sufficient composure to note down any thing at all. For 
the most complete exactitude of everything I am in a position to 
narrate, I can conscientiously answer. 

The’ conversation turned, at first, as usual, on things at home; on 
our journey and stay; on my position towards Hummel, and so on. 
Beethoven inquired with extraordinary interest after the state of 
Goethe’s health, of which we were able to give him the very best 
account. A few days previously the great poet had written some 
friendly verses, referring to our journey, in my album. Poor Beethoven 
complained very much of his health. “ I have been laid up now these 
four months,” he exclaimed. “One's patience is at last exhausted,” 
A great deal in Vienna did not seem to agree with his way of thinking, 
and | he spoke in an exceedingly sharp manner on “ the present taste in 
art,” and on “ the dilettanti-ism here, which spoils everything.” Nor 
was the government, even in its very highest branches, spared. 
“ Write a bookful of penitential hymns, and dedicate them to the 
Empress,” he said, laughing discontentedly to Hummel, who, however, 
did not take advantage of the well-meant advice. 

Hummel, who was a practical man, profited by Beethoven's momen- 
tarily favourable state to make a communication requiring some time. 
Literary piracy then flourished luxuriantly in Germany. In the case 
of one of my master’s Concertos (I think it was the Concerto in C 





* From the Kélnische Zeitung. 


major), it came to pass that the piece, of which a copy had been sur- 
reptitiously obtained from the printing-office of the legitimate pub- 
lisher, had been engraved not simply after but before* the legal copies 
—in a word, they published it sooner than its owner had been ina 
position to do. ‘Hummel wanted to petition the high Bundestag, so 
that a stop might be put to these disgraceful proceedings, and Beet- 
hoven’s signature struck him as of the utmost importance, He sat 
down to explain the matter in writing, and, in the mean time, I had 
the honour of being allowed to continue the conversation with Beet- 
hoven. I did my best, and the master gave further utterance, in the 
most confidential manner, to his sadly-passionate feelings. His obser- 
vations referred mostly to his nephew, of whom he was very fond, who 
had caused him great anxiety, and, at that time, had got involved in 
difficulties with the authorities about some trumpery matters—for so, 
at least, Beethoven, appeared to regard them. “Small thieves are 
hanged, but the big. ones are allowed to go free,” he exclaimed pettishly. 
Enquiring about my studies, he said, to encourage me: “ We must 
always propagate” (fortplanzen) “ art, and, on my speaking of the 
exclusive interest then excited in Vienna by Italian opera, he lL ur-t out 
with the remarkable words: “They say: vox populi vox Dei—I never 
thought so.” 
To be continued. 


Miian.—The season was inaugurated at at the Scala with Meyerbeer’s 
A oo eT Ne oS 


THREE BEETHOVEN SONNETS. 


As American Trisute to Dec. 177H. 


God consecrates his high-priests with an oil 

Of unction, potent far beyond our dreams, 

And leads them where His awful glory beams, 
Through rugged pathways of divinest toil ; 

For peace comes perfectest thro’ life’s turmoil ; 

And crownéd souls, like crowned heads, must bear 
Of anguish, more than joy, a royal share, 

(Ay, though the spirit shrink and heart recoil !) 
For the great joy ev olved therefrom to Man. 

And so we mourn not o’er the drear estate 

Which shadowed thee, Beethoven, with its ban,— 

A price how small for privilege how great !— 
When thy locked sense groped upward and found there 
The shining ladder reaching through the air. 





With downcast brow, as wrapt in musings grand, 
Thou standest ever, through the lonely night, 
Or when the hall, through all its listening height, 
Echoes thy music from some master hand. 
O wondrous heaven-taught spirit, who hath planned 
These magic-woven harmonies aright 
To hold us spell-bound in a strange delight, 
While each emotion starts at thy command, 
Cannot the subtle language of thine art 
Waft us some message from the silent shore 
Thrilling the depths of every world-worn heart ? 
A childish longing! Thou hast told before 
What we, at best, interpret but in part: 
We could not understand thee telling more. 


i th i i i i i i i i ne 





Great Beethoven ! caressed by thy pure tone, 

We lose tbe sense of war's tremendous pain,— 
Woe-breathing war, thé exhaustless curse of Cain,— 
Our sisters’ shuddering sighs, eur brothers’ groans, 
Thou, who didst love thy kind, hadst wept to greet 
A birthday darkened by the dreadful pall 

That o'er those hundred thousand graves doth fall, 
Which gape below two king-crushed nation’s feet. 
Yet had thy soul, foreknowing final good, 

Joyed to behold the star of freedom rise 

Pale, trembling, faintly dawning in dark skies 
That o’er a red abyss of Horrer brood ; 

Fair harbinger of peaceful brotherhood 

In days of which thy strains are prophecies. 





PAPO 


* There is a pun in the original, but it cannot be rendered in English. Le 
voici, ce calembour, pour ceux de nos lecteurs qui ne comprennent pas Vidiome de 
Wagner—non! I’Allemand, ce qui est tout autre chose: ‘ nicht allein nach- 








ondern vor gostochen wurde.’ "—7’ranslator. 
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MR. BENEDICT’S ST. PETER, 
(From the “ Liverpool Porcupine.”) 


The Philharmonic Society is to be commended for having so promptly 
afforded to its subscribers an opportunity of hearing the masterpiece of the 
celebrated and veteran musician, under whose direction its concerts are given, 
and in performing the work ina manner worthy of the occasion. Posterity 
will, in all probability, judge the composer of St. Peter by his last and greatest 
work ; and Mr. Benedict will, we feel convinced, have no cause tu be ashamed 
of its verdict. He has produced a work which will, we believe, be frequently 
performed when all who now listen to the oratorio are removed from this earth, 
and when its many beauties will probably be better appreciated than they can 
be now. Mr Benedict's work may be looked upon as the culmination of a 
long life devoted to musical art, and as a fit monument to his undoubted genius 
and untiring energy. 

The five divisions in which the story of St. Peter is told are probably the 
best adapted to display within the limits of an oratorio the most important 
scenes in the Apostle’s career ; and this despite the attacks of the disappointed 
author whose spleen has now, we suppose, been vented to its utmost against 
Mr. Benedict. The task of collating the texts of Scripture for St. Peter is 
one, to our mind, much better fitted for Mr. Benedict than Mr. Chorley, after 
all said and done ; for in our opinion, Mr. Benedict has shown himself in many 
ways better qualified for such a task than even the man who was once or twice 
patronized by Mendelssohn, and into whose private ear (if we may believe 
him) the composer of Elijah poured his most secrets thoughts while pacing 
‘the prettiest walk in Birmingham.” 

It is now time to examine Mr. Benedict's work in detail. As we have said, 
the five divisions of the work, ‘The Divine Call,” “ Trial of Faith,” ‘‘ Denial,” 
* Repentance,” and ‘ Deliverance,” are wisely chosen as exhibiting those 
passages in the Apostle’s life most striking to the mind of a reader of the New 
Testament, although there are doubtless many incidents and texts left out 
whicb, had there been room, would have been very applicable. The St Peter 
whe, repentant and forgiven, wielded the pastoral staff and keys, is never 
touched in the oratcrio at all, and necessarily so for the reason stated. 

The overture (evening by the Sea of Galilee) is a subdued introduction to 
the first chorus, ‘ They that go down to the sea in ships,” in E flat, with a 
movement for soprano and alti, ‘The Lord will preserve them going out,” 
ehanging enharmonically to a chorus for full choir in E major on the words, 
“We will lie down in peace.” This again modulates into the opening key, 
and the first subject brings this important chorus to a close. The next recit. 
and chorus, “‘ Repent ye,’ has been styled a plagiarism of the ‘Say, who art 
thou?” in Elijah ; but to our mind nothing is more absurd than the sugges- 
tion. It is a thoroughly original and excellent setting of the call to repentance, 
which increases rapidly in interest as the eries of the people are answered by 
the tenor solo, leading into the first tenor air, ‘' O, house of Jacob,” a pathetic 
but passionate appeal, full of melody and devotion. This is followed by a 
tuneful chorus, ‘ The Lord will not turn his face,” and a contralto recit. 
describing Peter's call. The contralto recitatives are made the vehicles through- 
out the work of detailing the narrative portions, and are—as far as such 
musical fragments can be—perfection. After Peter's song, ‘‘ How great, O 
Lord, is Thy goodness,” comes the chorus, ‘‘ The Lord be a lamp,” and this is 
one of the sweetest and freshest numbers in the work, and full of charming 
melody for all the parts. This chorus deserves unmeasured praise. After this 
comes a contralto recit. and p¥ayer (for orchestra), leading into a solo for same 

voice and chorus, “ But the ship was now,” and ‘The deep uttereth his 
voice,” a solid chorus leading with a loud burst into a soprano solo, “ The Lord 
hath his way in the whirlwind.” It has been complained that the soprano is 
here introduced in a trying bravura air without previous preparation in the way 
of recitative ; but this is finding fault without need, as no better preparation 
for this most trying solo could be found than the solidity of the preceding 
chorus. Jesus walking on the lake is next depicted in a contralto recit. ; and 
the fear of the Disciples finds suitable expression in a chorus for male 
voices, “It is a spirit.” After Christ’s reassuring words, “It is I,” comes 
the chorus, “ Who would not fear Thee,” and Peter's doubting and sinking 
described in recit. for bass and contralto. Peter's air, ‘‘ Now know IJ,” is full 
of melody, and apprepriately expresses his gratitude and faith. Then comes 
the chorus, “‘Ofa truth,” and the quartet, “O come let us sing.” This 
last is not remarkable for any peculiarity save extreme prettiness. ‘The first 
part is brought to a fine conclusion on the words, ‘ Praise ye the Lord,” in a 
bold fugue chorus in the composer's most effective style. The double fugue 
succceding, ‘ Fire and hail,” and a chorale on the words, ‘‘ Let them praise ” 
brings this massive chorus and the first part of the oratorio to a brilliant close. 

The most interesting sections of the commencement of Part II.—“ Denial ” 
—are Peter's air, ‘Though all men,” the contralto air, “* O Thou afflicted,” and 
the choruses, “ We have a law,” and “ They are all revolters.” The sories of 
short choruses and recitatives allotted to the servants, in answer to Peter’s 
repeated denial of Christ, are admirably conceived and wrought out. Peter's 
self-confident air, ‘‘ Though all men,” is appropriately resolute, and graphically 
depicts the boastful character of the words; but the great beauty of this section 
of the work is the contralto air, ““O Thou afflicted.” It is full of intense 
fecling, and most melodious withal. It stands out prominently as one of the 
finest inspirations, if not the finest, in the oratorio. The air for tenor (No. 33) 





is doubtless capable of much tenderness in delivery, and the same may be said 
of Peter’s next air, ‘‘O that my head were waters,” especially in the termina- 
tion of the latter song; but there is not that spontaneity of melodions utter- 
ance observable in other parts of the work—notably in the next important solo 
(No. 39, for soprano), “I mourn asa dove,” every bar of which is in Mr. 
Benedict’s happiest style. The expression of pathos seems, indeed, to come 
more naturally to the composer of St. Peter than the other emotions, though 
the gloom of “This isa day of wrath” (thé chorus of Disciples) is most 
impressively expressed, As is usually the case with many happy if not 
brilliant conceptions, the Procession March with recitative, descriptive of the 
leading of Jesus to the hall of judgment, has been attacked as unsu'table 
and tco theatrical for a sacred oratorio; but to our mind the warm praise 
which has also been freely accorded to this really beautiful idea is thoroughly 
deserved. The poetry of the conception is equalled by the solemnity of the 
instrumental recit., “And the Lord turned and looked upon Peter.” The 
choruses of Jews and Disciples, “Thou that destroyest” and “ He is like 
a lamb,” are most cleverly joined together, the two distinct themes moving 
with each other till towards the close of the movement, where the sympathetic 
theme of the Disciples appropriately brings the movement to a close. We 
think the argument of the oratorio at this point might very well have recom- 
menced at the double chorus, ‘‘ He will swallow up death,” omitting the tenor 
air, ‘‘ Daughters of Jerusalem,” and the chorus, ‘‘ He is worthy to die,” not 
because the music is weak, but simply because the length of the work will 
necessitate curtailment, and it is here we think that curtailment may be 
applied with advantage. The trio of lamentation originally inserted before the 
tenor air, No. 41, has been judiciously omitted in the edition just published : and 
probably Mr. Benedict will have other slight alterations to make before he 
finally leaves his work as complete. 

The difficulties of the next great air, “ Gird up thy loins,” are about on a 
par with its execeding brilliancy. The extraordinary compass required for this 
song—E flat to D flat in alt.—will be an effectual barrier to frequent perform- 
ances equal to that of Mdlle. Tietjens when the work was given here. The 
chorus of angels following the air appears rather out of place, and is one of the 
least meritorious portions of the work. Peter's last air, “‘ The Lord hath sent 
his angel,” and soprano recitative announcing his arrival at the house of Mary, 
lead to the final chorus, “Sing unto the Lord,” which, with its Handelian 
fugue, brings this noble work to a splendid termination. 

No doubt the importance of St. Peter will secure for it an early repetition 
at the Philharmonic’ concerts and elsewhere. The good impressions produced 
by Mr. Benediet’s great work are, as we believe,*universal, and that they are 
generally favourable to the genius of this eminent musician is-a tribute to his 
powers no less gratifying than deserved. 

0o-— 
MUSIC AT ST. PETERSBURGH. 
(From a Correspondent.) 

Mdlle. Adelina Patti has been singing in La Traviata and Lucia. 
She is quite as popular as ever. She had an accident one night, 
during the former opera, at the end of the second act. She got 
entangled in the long train of her gown, and fell to the ground. 
There was great commotion in the house, but, with the exception 
of bleeding somewhat at the nose, the accomplished lady suffered 
no inconvenience.—At the Russian Opera, Mdlle. Lovitzky and 
Mdlle. Lavrosky are drawing large houses, especially the latter, 
who possesses what her admirers entitle, “ a colossal and sympathetic 
voice.” Another popular favourite at the same establishment is M. 
Palectk, a Bohemian, The comic Bohemian Opera, entitled A 
Bride for Sale (1 spare your readers the Bohemian title), was to be 
performed at his benefit.—The following was the programme of M. 
Wieniawski’s third Quartet Concert :—Quartet in C minor, Beet- 
hoven ; Sonata appassionata, Beethoven (played by Mdlle. Wieck, 
from Dresden); Andante for the Violin, Rubinstein ; and Quintet in A 
major, Mendelssohn.—M. Wieniawski has concluded a two years’ 
engagement with Mr. Ullmann. During the first year, he is to play at 
concerts in Europe at a monthly salary of five thousand francs, and, 
during the second, in America, at a monthly salary of ten thousand 
francs. In consequence of this engagement he will resign his post in 
this capital.—People are anxiously looking forward to Herr Joachim’s 
arrival. About the middle of this month, he is to appear at the con- 
certs of the Russian Musical Society. 


BreakFast,—Epps's Cocoa.—GRratercL AND Comrortinc.—The very agreeable 
character of this preparation has rendered it a general fayourite.x—The Civil Service 
Gazette remarks :—“* By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the 
operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine pro- 
perties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a 
delicately flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills.” Each 
packet is labelled: James Epps & Co., H pathic Chemists, London, Also 
makers of Epps’s Cacaoine, a very thin evening beverage. 
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THE BEETHOVEN’S FESTIVAL IN VIENNA. 
(From our Original Correspondent.) 
“ Parturiunt montes, nascilur ridiculus mus.” 

In this town so propitious to fine arts; where Beethoven spent the 
most productive years of his life; where he suffered so much and died 

rand abandoned, the centenary of his birthday ought to have taken 
an imposing, religious, and before all a popular character. But the 
Festival was an aristrocratical one, and the people were excluded from 
the concerts and theatrical performances by the enormous prices. 
Therefore, there was no enthusiasm, because the fashion superseded 
the heart. A little more than forty years are scarcely elapsed since 
this elect genius, crossing the period of his high mission on earth, 
where God sent him to embellish and ennoble it, ended his mortal 
journey, isolated and concentrated in himself. Still there live some 

ople in Vienna who remember the eccentric walker, passing im- 
petuously through the crammed streets, never looking about him, while 
the crowd, now forgotten by the festival committee, taken by a mystical 
reverence at his appearance, without knowing him, cleared respectfully 
the way to let him pass undisturbed. () superhuman instinct of the 
masses, thou art the highest homage bestowed upon the great men on 
earth, because thou art not selected by the fashion, nor by calculation ! 
‘he unlearned portion of the Viennese population had a presentiment 
of Beethoven's greatness in a moment, when the learned people tried 
to ignore and withstand it. 

After the great noise made since more than a year in every news- 


paper, large and small, political and musical, about the thousand pro-- 


jects and preparations for the centenary of such a man, the expectation 
was, of course, in proportion to that noise itself, to the obligations which 
the intimate connections of the departed with the town of Vienna 
imposed up the same, as well as to the height of the occasion. 
A coumittee was selected ; continual sittings took place; and finally 
the programme of the Festival, composed exclusively of Beethoven's 
compositions, was published as follows :— 

Un the 16th of December evening began the solemnity at the Opera- 
house with the Fest-ouverture (opus 118), expressly composed for the 
hirihday of the Emperor Franz, in 1814, A scenical prelude followed. 
The stage represented an amphitheatre with a small temple, shut up 
by a crimson curtain, on the background. Some nymphs and little 
geui, bringing laurel wreaths, as well as flower garlands ; a muse (Fri. 
Wolter, from the Burgtheater) coming down with a lyre adorned by a 
laurel garlaud, destined to crown a bust of Beethoven, to be discovered 
in the temple at the end of the prelude; a prologue expressly written 
by Mosenthal and declamated by Frl. Wolter, the orchestra and chorus 
performing sotto voce the music to the Ruinen von Athen at the same 
tine, All that was not new, neither interesting, excepting the comic 
blunder (disturbing every illusion of this allegorical scene) of presenting 
the chorists of both sexes in a modern Jali toilette, among Greek 
decorations and Greek muses, geni, ete. The overture (No. 3) to the 
opera Leonora (opus 72), performed to perfection, elicited a never- 
ending applause on the part of the crowded and fashionable audience. 
Fidelio (opus 75) followed, but the execution of the vocal part was 
unworthy the great solemnity. Frau Dustmann, once a very good 
Leonora, having lost the freshness and power of her voice, as well as 
the elegance of her figure, and not possessing method enough to conceal 
the deficiency of nature, is quite unfit for sucha part, Her histrionical 
power and her great sentimentality, which during many years made 
the public forget her technical faults (especially a very bad way of 
breathing) are at present a pernicious test of her talent, because they 
push her to exaggeration, and very often make her sing out of tune, 
especially in the high register, Wolter has never made anything of 
Florestan as a dramatical conception, and now that the uppe. register 
of his voice (I am extremely sorry to state) is quite gone, although 
being a good singer, he is not at ail fit for this pirt, so beautifully ren- 
dered by the tou-svon-departed and deeply deplored Ander. Beck, as 
Don lizarro, est a sa place. The veteran Draxter, as Rollo, is quite 
the sime as he was for thirty years, and it could be said that this artist 
has bray ely resisted every seduction of the melo-dramatical art. Le is 
still in possession of nearly the whole volume and compiss of his rude 
Voice, and as medivere in every respect aa he was at the beginning of 
his theatrical career, always an interesting subject for physiological as 
well as psychological studies, and a very useful member of the linperial 
theatre troupe, . 

Dr. S:hmid seemed to be very unsatisfied with the insignificant part 
of the Minister, Don Feraando, not because it was too small for hia 
lnerits, Lut because being written for the voice between a moderate 
compass, he could not find out a single passage to bawl as he is 
accustomed to do, 

To have entrusted Fr]. Telheim with the part Marcellina, for such 
4 solemnity, was an insult to the memory of Beethoven, 1 cannot 
really understand why the Direction of the Imperial Operahouse should 


good singers for this part. The voice of Fri. Telheim is completely 
ruined, and her method as bad as her talent is indifferent. Pirk 
is a very good Jacquino; and the chorus and orchestra went 
con amore through their difficult task, under the capital baton of Dessoff. 
It is really a pity that the cut in the last finale of Fidelio, adopted 
all over the world, has not been accepted at Vienna. I mean, after the 
sostenuto assia + in F natural, in the movement, during which Leonora 
looses the chains of her beloved husband, when instead of going on to 
the allegro ma non troppo in Jacquino, one goes at once to the presto, 
written in the same key. ‘I'he few bars of ensemble, generally omitted, 
have no musical importance whatever, and the words of the presto are 
a repetition of the one sung in the allegro ma non troppo. 

The room was splendidly lighted, and the fashionable audience 
presented a very brilliant sight, the boxes being filled with Viennese 
beauties, wearing the most elegant toilettes, as well as a profusion of 
diamonds. Satvatore Saverte BapassaRe. 

(To be continued.) 


—_o0 — 


BERLIN ACADEMY OF ARTS. 
(From a Correspondent.) 

At the sitting of the Prussian Landtag, on the 22d ult., Herr Weber, 
reterring to the Academy of Arts at Berlin, said :—Last session the 
House called upon the Minister for Religion (Cultus) to farnish more 
special and detailed returns of the Museums. It certainly would be a 
difficult task for the Minister to state the salaries attached to posts that 
have not been filled for years. But from the same stupidity under which 
only the Academy of Arts and the Museums had hitherto laboured, 
Herr von Mihler'’s newest creation, the School of Music, now suffers 
also. ‘There was a promise—for w'ich the Institution has probably to 
thank the better half of the Mini-ter for Religion—that, in case of the 
school flourishing, the resources of the State should be employed in its 
favour; but in these estimates nothing was asked for it. You are all 
aware that the Minister for Religion treats this new creation after the 
manner of his own family establishment. Herr Rudorff, the Director, 
felt consequently compelled to resign his post, because he found it in- 
sufferable to remain in a situation dependent, not upon an officer of 
State, but upon the family of the Minister for Religion, and more espe- 
cial y upon the ladies. (Great hilarity.) I will not enter into further 
particulars, nor move my resolution, but I shall return to the subject 
next year. 

Herr Virchow hoped that the next estimates would contain more de- 
tails, if only to equalize the very unequal salaries. Unimportam 
places were very highly paid; the 54 gallery attendants, 16 of whom 
were only supernumerary attendants, received, however, pitiful remu- 
neration ; for 800 thalers a year they had to perform most important 
duties. 

The specification of the various items was agreed to. . 

Herr Richter, as Commissary of the House, entered into explanations 
regarding the School of Music, as the Minister did not speak. The 
Commissaries of the House had been told that the return of the cele- 
brated director, Herr Joachim, had not yet been definitively decided on, 
and that information concerning negociations still pending could not 
well be supplied. 

llerr Miguel could state, upon the best au'hority, that there was 
every reason for hoping that the services of H-rr Joachim would still 
be enjoyed by the Academy, though not—whether with or without the 
concurrence of the Minister for Religion he (the speaker) had not te 
decide—until full satisfaction had been given him. (Sensation. The 
Minister for Religion remained silent.) 

The House adjourned at a quarter-past four till January the 5th, at 
eleven. 

—o— 
THE.LONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


The annual performance of the Messiah, by the professional students 
of the London Academy of Music, took place lately in St. George's 
Hall, which was crowded by the friends of the institution and those 
interested in the success of the young performers. The students were 
assisted by the associates of the Academy ; that is to say, students who, 
having distinguished themselves, have on leaving the institution had 
this title conferred on them. Several of these associates are now well 
recognized artists, and those who assisted on Wednesday evening 
showed how fully they had earned the distinction. Miss M. Scott's 
singing of “I know that my Redeemer,” Mr. Turner's pathetic delivery 
of “Thy Rebuke” and his really fine singing of “He shall break 
them,” together with Mr. D. Ryan’s spirited rendering of * The 
trumpet shall sound,” were the themes of general admiration. 


SrurrearpT.—Mad. Agnese Schebest, once a very popular dramatic 
singer, and afterwards the wife of Dr. Fr. Strauss, died here on the 





have allowed such a sacrilege, being in*possession of three or four very 


22nd ult. 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERIS. 
(From the‘ Daily Telegraph,” Jan, 11.) 


These admirable and instructive entertainments were resumed on 
Monday evening with every token of increasing favour. An unusually 
large audience assembled, the attraction lying roainly, perhaps, in the 
appearance of an old favourite, Signor Sivori, and of Madame Szarvady, 
a pianist new to St. James’s Hall, though remembered as Mille. Clauss 
by amateurs of fifteen years’ standing. Mr. Chappell’s little band of 
artists must necessarily be somewhat of a close corporation, sincs no 
improvement is possible upon the best of its kind. Nevertheless, the 
director has ever shown himself anxious to please those—the minority— 
who think as highly of varied interpreters as of varied programmes, 
and it was a foregone conclusion that the services of Madame Szarvady 
and Signor Sivori would be promptly obtained whenever available. 
Both pianist and violinist were introduced at the beginning of the con- 
cert, the opening selection, Schumann's pianoforte quintet in E flat 
(Op. 44) being played by them conjointly with MM. Ries, Straus, and 
Piatti. How much of the welcome given to the five artists as they 
stepped upon the platform was intended for the new comers, and how 
much for the familiar acquaintances, we shall not undertake to say. 
There was warmth enough in it, however, fur cach to have a satisfactory 
share. 

As regards Schumann’s work—played on Monday for the eighth time 
at these concerts—it will be enough to repeat that the composer, about 
whose merits opinion is so divided, never wrote anything more in 
character with his peculiar ideas, or more adapted to excite the admira- 
tion of his sympathizers. Whether the day of Schumann’s apotheosis 
be or be not coming, it is certain that an effective testimony to his 
singular independence will exist as long as the E flat quintet endures. 
The performance was scarcely marked by the freedom and boldness 
which, however competent the individual artists, can only result from 
lung a-sociation. Nevertheless, each movement elicited applause, that 
in moda d'una marcia, taking first honours, for reasons its admirers very 
well know. ‘I'he only other concerted work was Mozart’s string 
quartet in G (Op. 10), than which no more striking covtrast t) 
Schu:nann’s quintet could easily have been found. It presents, so to 
speak, an epitome of the master’s genius. In the first three movements 
the art of concealing art is illustrated to perfection ; while the elaborate 
finale is not less intended asa display of pure science than the episode 
of the “ Armati” in Die Zauberflote. How in both respects but 
especially in the conjunction of both, Mozart was facile princeps, we 
need not stop to show, any more than we need say how the quartet, 
as a whole, was rendered by the artists already named. 

Both Madame Szarvady and Signor Sivori played a solo—the lady 
choosing Beethoven’s so-called “ Moonlight” sonata, the gentleman 
selecting the same master’s Romance in F, each work being held in 
special favour by Monday Popular audiences. Madame Szarvady’s 
reading of the well-known sonata had several distinguishing features, 
which excited the attention, if not in every case the unqualified approval 
of those present. Her delivery of the opening adagto was expressive to 
elaboration, and otherwise marked by characteristics suggesting a 
perfectly distinctive idea of its meaning. For such originality the sub- 
sequent movements gave less scope; but the presto agitato was played 
with fluency aud spirit enough to make amends. ‘I'he verdict of an 
exacting audience proved favourable in a high degree—Madame 
Szirvady b-ing warmly applauded and recalled; but whether she is 
destined to high rank as a Monday Popular performer remains a 
question time will decide. That Signor Sivori exhibited all those rare 
merits which have won for him his present fame need hardly be said; 
and if there was nothing especially characteristic in his rendering of 
the Romance, there was charm sufficient to win a persistent and demon- 
strative encore. ‘ 

Herr Stockhausen, now almost looked upon as a fixture at these con- 
certs, made his usual great effect with Handel’s “ l'yrannic Love” 
(encored); and Mr. Benedict rendered excellent service as accompan- 
ist, especially in the violin Romance. 


Brussets.—M. Faure has been singing in Guillaume Tell.—Romeo 
was announced with Mdlle. Miolan as Julliette—Nothing more is 
said at present about the revival of Herr Wagner's Lohengrin, while 
the production of his Fiegender Hollander is postponed sine dte. 

Leirsic.—Some months since, the attention of the management of 
the Stadtheater was called to a Herr Landau, Cantor at the Synagogue 


in Prague, who was eaid to possess a very fine tenor voice. In conse- 
quence of this, Herr Landau received an invitation to visit this town, 
and, after giving a touch of his quality, was duly engaged by the man- 
agement, who undertook, among other things, to complete his musical 
education at their own expense. Herr Landau made his first theatrical 
essay a week ago. The part he selected was that of Stradella, in Herr 
von Flotow’s cprra of the same name. His performance gave great 
promise, 


justly deserved reputation. 





BIRMINGHAM, 
(From our own Correspondent.) 

With the ground six inches deep in snow, and the flakes still 
descending steadily for some hours, and with streets and roads well 
nigh impassable for man or beast, it is hardly surprising that the Town 
Hall was not filled on Tuesday. evening last in proportion to the 
excellence of thy programme of Mr, Arthur Chappell’s concert. The 
audience, “ fit, though few,” did much to atone by the enthusiasm for 
scantiness of numbers, and this will be readily understood by those who 
knew the tempting fare usually provided for the frequenters of the 
“ Monday Pops,” and which on this occasion was quite worthy the ap- 
proval of the most fastidious connoisseur. Moreover, those who would 
leave their homes on sucha night, braving the blinding snow, tho 
slippery paths, the all but impossibility of getting vehicles of any kind, 
and the thousand other discomforts which just now require no effort of 
imagination to realize, must be truly lovers of music in the highest 
acceptation of the term, and well did they deserve the exceedingly 
good selection put before them. For myself (pardon the momentary 
egotism) I had to perform a journey of something like a dozen miles 
altogether, and despite weather, roads, and everything else, would 
willingly have made the pilgrimage on foot rather than forego 
the o»portunity (buttoo rarely afforded here) of passing such a delight- 
ful evening. But then I have graduated at St. James’s Hall, and 
served some years of apprenticeship at those same “ Monday Pops,” for 
which the musical world (I don’t mean your paper) owes so much to 
the indefatigable director, Mr. S, Arthur Chappell, aforesaid. 

The instrumental portion of the programme was (as a matter 
of course) the most important, and comprised Mozart's string 
quartet in D minor, Beethoven’s Sonata in A flat major (Op. 
26), for pianoforte alone, Andante sostenuto and Scherzo (fragments 
from Mendelssohn’s unfinished quartet), the trio in C minor for piano- 
forte, violin, and violoncello by the same composer, and Schu- 
mann’s Abenlied, for violoncello with pianoforte accompaniment. 
All these compositions being more or less familiar to those interested in 
chamber music, it would be but vain repetition to enlarge upon their 
respective merits, which have long since been recognized and fully appre- 
ciated. Suffice it then to say that the first violin was held by Herr 
Straus, the second by Herr L. Ries, viola, Mr, Zerbivi, and violoncello, 
Signor Piatti, all of whom played in a manner thoroughly worthy their 
The violoncello solo already mentioned 
was so finely given by Signor Piatti that a persistent demand for an 
encore followed, and the player substituted a piece by J. 8. Pach, which 
appeared no less to the taste of the audience than the somewhat senti- 
mental and wire-drawn Lied that had preceded it. The solo pianist 
was Madame Arabella Goddard, and never has this lady more incon- 
testably asserted her supremacy as the most refined and intellectual 
of executants, than upon this occasion. In the Beethoven sonata one 
was fairly at a loss to know which movement most to admire, all being 
alike played magnificently, and the whole work evoking the enthusiastic 
applause of the audience (who called the fair pianist back to the plat- 
form) and leaving an impression on the mind not to be readily effaced. 
Again, in Mendelssohin’s noble and everwelcome trio, Madame Goddard 
no less distinguished herself, sharing the well earned plaudits with her 
coadjutors, Herr Straus and Signor Piatti. The vocal music fell to 
Herr Stockhau-en, a genuine artist if ever there was one, and Mr. 
Byron—the former declining the Lis drawn fourth by the “‘ Wanderer,” 
the latter accepting the like compliment awarded to Arthur Sullivan's 
elegant song, “The snow lies white” the words of which though ap- 
propriate enough to the season, hardly apply to Birmingham and its 
neighbourhood, where the snowy mantle soon assumes a very dingy 
aspect. Mr, Byron also sang ‘“ Adelaide,” and Mr, Zerbini showed 
himself as skilful an accompanist as he is a tenor player. 


SLOERLLODLDLDPD LL LLPABALALLALALLLALLELLLLLLLLYVWEAAAARALR AAAI 
LINES FOR MUSIC. 
Cupid and the Cockney. 


Dan Cupid in triumphant car 
Drove tenderly his doves ; 

That archer might have aimed afar, 
And slain all feathered loves. 
The Cockney has not Cupid’s hand, 
Nor Cupid’s bright, clear eye. 

He shoots, and tumbles doves to land, 
To stagger,—or to die. 

Dan Cupid rides in triumph now, 
He wins his every duel ; 

To him should every Cockney bow 
Who is both weak and cruel. 
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LYCEUM THEATRE. 

The attempt now making at the Lyceum Theatre bya‘ company, limited,” 
to provide London with Italian opera buffa certainly merits encouragement. 
There is so much excellence, comparatively unknown, altogether unknown, 
indeed, among ourselves, in this the liveliest form of lyric drama, that even if 
only half the pledges of the prospectus are fulfilled there will be a good deal for 
which to be thankful. The directors announce their intention of producing 
some eight or ten works of which the very titles are strange to our amateurs, 
although the names of the composers have a sort of mystic significance derived 
from the vague reports of travellers abroad. Not less weleome—perhaps, we 
should say, even more weleome—are the promised revivals of certain operas by 
masters whose titles to fame are recognized here as everywhere else, such, for 
example, as the Cost fan tutte of Mozart, the Matrimonio Segreto cf Cimarosa, 
the Z'urco in Italia af Rossini, &e. Here let us state at once that we regret 
not to find in this department of the catalogue something, say La Buona 
Figliola, by Nicolo Piccini, and something by Paesiello,—say the Barbiere di 
Siviglia, which would, in our opinion, have been more completely within the 
resources of the company than the more modern and more elaborate com- 
position of Rossini which was given on Saturday night. It is a commendable 
feature of the scheme that the directors limit their productions almost entirely 
to Italian opera proper, excluding “ adaptations,” as a rule; and if this judicious 
reserve had been accompanied by another—that of eliminating from the reper- 
tory such operas as the Barbiere, Don Giovanni, and some half-dozen more, 
by Donizetti, &c., with which two great houses, for nearly a quarter of a 
century, have been rendering the actual generation of opera-goers somewhat too 
familiar, there would have been absolutely nothing to criticize in the general 
details of their undertaking. ‘Two advantages would have been secured by this 
poliey—first, the attraction of comparative novelty; next, the avoidance of 
comparisons which under no circumstances could be favourable to the new 
association. Above all we should urge—wishing well to the speculation—let 
Don Giovanni be avoided. Happily, the phrase with which the list of operas 
is ushered in being simply that “ arrangements have been made which will 
enable the directors to produce any of the following operas during the season,” 
relieves us of considerable anxiety on this particular question. Otherwise such 
works as Don Giovanni, 1a Gazza Ladra, &c., looming in the distance 
might in some degree weaken the feeling of satisfaction with which reasonable 
persons must regard the scheme. Among the things to be looked forward to 
with real interest are the revival of // Conte Ory, one of Rossini’s most genial 
operas, the production, for the first time in this country, of Cimarosa’s 
(riannina e Bernardone, of an operetta by Mr. Benedict (quite new), entitled 
Un Anno et un Giorno, and last not least, of Ali Baba, a comic opera in 
four acts, composed expressly for the company by Signor Bottesini. 

And now to consider what has already been done in the course of the series 
of performances extending over last week. ‘First, it should be stated that an 
orchestra has been provided, which, though modest in numbers, is in all other 
respects efficient. Signor Tito Mattei is the conductor; Mr. H. Weist Hill, 
one of our most eminent musicians, is leading first violin; and each member 
of the orchestra is a well-known proficient on the instrument he represents. A 
few more strings (especially basses) would supply every want. The chorus, too, 
is very good, and its numerical strength is suited to the proportions of the 
theatre. These elements, indispensable to general effect, have, in short, received 
due attention. Of the principal singers, it will be better to speak while 
noticing the operas in which they have successively appeared. Although the 
performance on the opening night (Monday week), was not the best, it was the 
most interesting, if only on account of the opera produced being one of Rossini’s 
earlier works, which for a long period has been undeservedly neglected. 
Italiana in Algeri brought ‘out at Venice in 1814, when Rossini was in 
his 23rd year, first heard in London, at the King’s Theatre, Haymarket (1819), 
revived at the Royal Italian Opera (1847), for Alboni, then in the height of her 
popularity, and later, for Mdlle. Angri, at Her Majesty’s Theatre (1852), under 
Mr. Lumley’s memorable direction, stamped Rossini as a destined master of 
opera buffa, just as his Tuncredi a very short time previous, had stamped him 
as a destined master of opera seria. The story is one of those extravaganzas 
which not merely defy but stand in no need of description. Moreover, it 
formed the basis of what used to be one of our most popular English farces. 
Many must remember that pompous and ludicrous Mustapha, Bey of Algiers, 
who, tired of his own wife, is desirous of winning the affections of a beautiful 
Italian slave called Isabella; how that slave eventually outwits her persecutor ; 
and how, together with her lover, Lindoro, and her Christian fellow slaves, she 
contrives to escape—that is, every one whose memory is inclined to retain 
anything of the sort. But if no one whatever remembered it, it would be of 
small moment, and we shall not bore our readers with a narrative of the plot. 
Enough that the genius of Rossini, which has redeemed so many absurdities, 
redeems this absurdity ameng them. From the overture, and the famous 
cwvatina, “ Languir per una bella,” to the finale of Act 1, in which are perceived 
the germs of the great finale to the Barbiere, and from this to the irresistibly 
nonsensical trio, “ Pappataci "—not forgetting the beautiful air for Isabella, 
“Pensa alla patria "—to the chorus upon which the curtain falls, the music 
18 an uninterrupted stream of melody, never sought, but always spontancous, 
and always in keeping with the sentiment of the situation. And then, although 
considerably more than half a century old, this music is everywhere as fresh as 
if it had been written only yesterday. Had the directors of the Italian Opera 





Buffa done no more than revive such an opera they would at least have entitled 
themselves to consideration, and justified to a hope of their ultimate success. 

While anything but “first-rate,” the performance of L’Jtaliana in Algeri 
had, nevertheless, a good deal to recommend it. Every singer employed was 
new to the English public, with the exception of Signor Fallar, from Mr. Gye's 
Theatre; and to him was merely intrusted the insignificant part of Haly. 
Malle. Veralli, who played Isabella, should have come years earlier. She is 
a mezzo-soprano of undoubted ability, singing with the ease of a practised 
artist, and acting as one long accustomed to the boards. Of the other two 
ladies, Mdlles. Brusa and Monari (Elvira, wife of Mustapha, and Zulma, her 
confidante), we have nothing at present to say which would be particularly 
worth saying. Signor Fabbri, the tenor, who personified the amorous Lindoro, 
and sang “ Languir per una bella” in a more or less lackadaisical style, was 
severely indisposed, and, therefore, exempt for the time from criticism. Signor 
Rocca the bass, who played the part of the inconstant Bey (or Dey), was well up 
in his music; but his deportment in attempting to put on the appearance of 
infallible authority was, to say the least, singular. The buffo, Signor Borella, 
who assumed the grotesque personage of Taddeo, is, if not excessively humorous, 
extremely capable, and likely to prove of real service in his own special 
department. ‘That the opera was applauded, from the overture to the end, 
and that there were numerous “calls” and other signs of approval, may be 
taken for granted; but the genuine successes of the evening were the air of 
Isabelia, ‘Pensa alla patria,” sung by Mdlle. Veralli, and the comic trio, 
‘* Pappataci,” declaimed and acted with real gusto by Signor Fabbri, Roeca, 
and Borella. The Jtaliana in Algeri was repeated on Wednesday. 

Donizetti's Llisir d' Amore, of which we need happily say little or nothing, 
was on the whole a more even performance than J,’/taliana. Malle. Maria 
Calisto (ar. American, if we are rightly informed), to whom was intrusted the 
character of Adina, in addition to a soprano voice whic, though not powerful, 
is bright and flexible, possesses decided capabilities, with youth to enhance 
their value. Her conception of the piquant coquette is natural and good. She 
sang the music for the most part very well—especially the well-known duet in 
which the young village maiden shows herself an overmatch for the wily 
charlatan, Duleamara—who found a bustling and zealous, if not overpoweringly 
funny, representative, in Signor Ristori, a brother, we are informed, of a great 
Italian actress of that name. Signor Ristori has nothing remarkable to boast 
of in so far as voice is concerned; but he is full of good intentions and 
thoroughly understands his business. The recruiting sergeant, Belcore, was 
played by Signor Torelli, a baritone with a fairly good voice united to an 
excellent stage presence ; and the Nemorino was Signor Fabbri—still evidently 
indisposed, but as evidently anxious to do bis very best under the circumstances. 
The orchestra and chorus being much more familiar with the music of the 
Elisir than with that of J’Jtaliana, which had so long lain dormant, the 
general execution was far better: and great was the enthusiasm of the audience 
for Mdlle. Calisto in particular and her comrades in general. At the second 
performance of 1’ £lisir, Mdlle. Calisto being ill, her place was supplied, at 
very short notice, by another unknown prima donna—Madlle. Colonbo, who 
achieved a genuine success, who repeated the character on Monday night, 
when Signor Rinaldini played Nemorino, vice the afflicted Signor Fabbri, 
and of whom we shall take another opportunity of speaking. 

The representation of the Barbiere di Siviglia on Saturday night will not 
take many words to describe. A fourth new prima donna, Malle. Enrichetta 
Bedetti (from Rome, Bologna, &c.), played Rosina, av was received with the 
utmost favour. As an actress, if a little overstrained and affected, she exhibited 
considerable intelligence, and while in a great measure caricaturing the 
famous soliloquy, Una voce,” and the not less famous cuet with Figaro, 
** Dunque io son,” showed great facility of vocalization. In the Lesson scene, 
Malle. Bedetti introduced ** Non piu mesta,” from Ja Cenerentola, which was 
encored and repeated. Her voice is a decided contralto; and, years ago, must 
have had considerable charm. She, also, arrives too late to win the sympathy 
which would doubtless have been hers had she came among us at an earlier 
period. Signor Torello was an active Figaro, but a little over-weighted in the 
part, more particularly in ‘* Largo al factotum,” which is beyond his powers. 
Signor Borella, as Dr. Bartolo, more than confirmed the favourable impression 
created by his Taddeo (L’/taliana), and proved himself, indeed, an excellent 
buffo. Nor was Signor Rocca by any means an ineffective Basilio. The small 
part of Bertha was allotted to a Mdile. Scasi, who strove earnestly to give effect 
to the quaint little air which is Bertha’s sole chance of distinction. Of Count 
Almaviva the least said the better. This time an apology was tendered on 
behalf of Signor Fabb:i, who sooner than disappoint the audience heroically went 
through his by no means easy task. Of course the orchestra and chorus were 
at home in the well-known and sparkling music of which Rossini has given 
them so large and responsible a share in his delightful and never-tiring opera. 

Thus it will be seen that a good deal has already been effected In a short 
time—enough, in fact, to prove that the directors of the new speculation are 
thoroughly iu earnest. The operas performed during the present week have 
been 1 Elisir (Monday) ; / Barbiere (Tuesday) ; and /’/taliana (Thursday ). 
On Wednesday and Friday. there was no performance, the theatre heing required 
for full rehearsals of Ali Baba, which is to be produced next week. On 
Tuesday Mdlle. Cotombo replaced Mdlle. Bedetti as Rosina, and sang the 
“ Carnaval de Venise ” with variations, in the Lesson seene. We shall have 
more to say about this clever young lady. 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 
ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


THIRTEENTH SEASON, 1870-71. 
Dingctor—Mr. 8. ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 





THE TENTH CONCERT WILL TAKE PLACE 
ON MONDAY EVENING, JANUARY 1611, 
To Commence at Eight o'clock precisely. 


1871. 


Programme. 
PART I. 


QUARTET, in B minor, for Pianoforte, Violin, Viola, and Violon- 
cello—Madame Szarvaby, Madame Norman Nerupa, MM. 
7s, and PIATTI : ° ve . 
“The Wanderer "—Herr STOCKHAUSEN . 
18 SYMPHONIQUES, for Pianvforte alone—Madame Szar- 
vaby (WILHELMINA CLAUSs) . 


Mendelssohn, 
Schubert, 


Schumann, 


PART IL. 
SONATA, in F major, for Pianoforte and Violin (No. 9, of Hallé's 
edition)—Madame Szarvaby and Madame Norman Nerupa 
saved { ‘Die Mainacht” 
SONGS, 1 Das Lied vom Herrn von Falkestein” y 
Herr STOCKHAUSEN, 
QUARTET, in D minor, Op. 76, No. 2, for two Violins, Viola, and 
Violoncello—Madame Nora Nrrvupa, MM. L. Rigs, Srravs, 
and Piatti .. ; e 
Co: ductor 


Mczart, 
1. J, Brahms, 


‘ . Haydn, 
“Mr. BENEDICT. 





Balecny, 3s.; Admission, 1s, Tickets .o be had of Mr. Anstin, 
Keith, Prowse, & Co., 48, Cheapside ; Hays, Royal Exchange 
Ollivier, 19, Old Bond Street ; and Chappell & Co., 60 


Sofa Stalls, 5s. ; 
28, Piccadilly ; 
Buildings ; UR. Ww. 
New Bond Street. 

N.B.—The Entrance to the Orchestra will, in future, be by the door in Piccadilly 

Place only. ° 


MARRIAGE. 

On the 27th December, at All Saints’ Church, Upper Norwood, by 
the Rey. Thos. Graham, M. A., Mary, eldest daughter of G. B. ALues, 
E+q., Mus. Bac., Oxon, to ALEXANDER Davip Granay, Esq., of Dart- 
enh, Devon, 





DEATHS. 

On the 20th December, in Paris, Eugene Kerrerer, the well known 
pianist and composer, aged 39, of virulent small pox. 

On the 4th inst., at Reigate, Cuar.es Epwarp Cramer, aged 48, 
youngest surviving son of the late Francots Cramer, music director to 
George the Fourth’s private band. 

A few days since (suddenly), at Milan, Signor Luier Bass1, principal 
clarionet at the Scala, and recently at the Italian Opera, Drury Lane, 
under Signor Arditi, 


‘TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Criccieru or Cricererm.—LBy no means. You should go to Arcachon 
when you want blue sky, and fresh air, and fresh fish, and the best 
hotel in France. Llinfihangel-y-Pennant is nothing to it. 


NOTICE. 

To ADVERTISERS.—The Office of the MustcaL WoRLD is at Messrs. 
Duncan Davison & Co.’s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). It is requested that Advertise- 
ments may be sent not later than Thursday. Dayment on 
delivery. 
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HIGH JINKS IN CHICAGO. 


IJ\HE mixture of nationalities so characteristic of American 

society leads to some odd results now and then. When 
Celt, or Gaul, cr Scandinavian crosses the Atlantic he not only 
takes his prejudices with him, but has them intensified by constant 
friction against the prejudices of others. So there is much rivalry 





in that great seething cauldron of humanity ; sometimes a little 
fighting, always a determination to ‘‘ crack up” the Old Country 
as a Goshen among the nations, no matter whether it be small 
Wales or great Germany, fertile Ireland or sterile Sweden. Well, 
this is all very natural ; and not less so the fact that when people 
have little of which to boast they try to balance matters by 
making a great fuss over it. Who would deny them the right or the 
power to do so? especially as interference means unphilosophical 
meddling with part of that great system of compensation which 
pervades the universe, and works sufficiently well to be let alone. 
It was expected that the Swedish nation within the United 
States would wax jubilant over Christine Nilsson, since it rarely 
gets a chance of “ going in” thoroughly for the Old Country. The 
native-born American can always find saturnine pleasure in 
setting his huge inheritance against what President Grant calls 
“the balance of the world ;” the emigrant Irishman need never 
be at loss for a hero, so long as Fenians are let out of prison; and 
the Teuton has no end of anniversary festivals whereat he may 
shout “Ifoch” till his throat gets sore. But the Swede !--why, 
till Nilsson landed in America he could only point to Frederika 
Bremer’s novels, talk of Jenny Lind, and make occasional boasts 
of Gustavus Adolphus. Nilsson, therefore, was to him a god- 
send ; and he has so improved the occasion that we should imagine 
the lady now knows with how good cause one may pray to be saved 
from one’s friends. Recently she visited Chicago, and the Swedish 
element in that city of grain came out so strong that we must 
make special reference to what was done. 

dinner and a presentation were the chief features of the 
programme, German House being the scene of action. But we 
must begin at Sherman House, the residence of Mdlle. Christine, 
and so ‘‘ grow to a point,” as Bully Bottom hath it. Well, then ; 
there were crowds around Sherman House, when the prima donna, 
who was nothing but furs and eyes, stepped into a carriage, and 
drove off to the scene of revelry, The thermometer was ever so 
far below zero. <A long tail of other vehicles followed, and 
mounted torch-bearers went ahead; “ but,” says a reporter, 
‘owing to the intensity of the cold, the procession was not 
as impressive as it might otherwise have been.” ‘This we can 
readily imagine ; the heroine of the pageant being, perhaps, more 
anxious about the safety of her nose than about the cheers of a fringe 
of shivering spectators. Arrived at German House, Christine 
was ushered to a chair of state, wherein, we are glad to learn, 
‘she looked happy.” ‘ Her frank face,” says the reporter, “ gave 
expression to her feelings of gratitude, and pleasure shone out 
of her wonderful eyes.” Let us hope that this condition endured 
throughout a brass-band performance of the Swedish melody, 
** Naikens Jeolska,” and also throughout the infliction of a set 
speech, by Mr. C. J. Sundell, who presented his fair country- 
woman with a laurel wreath of gold and pearls. We shall not 
reprint Mr. Sundell’s oration, the character of which it is easy 
toimagine. Enough, that he made Mdlle. Nilsson blush (we are 
sure she blushed) by the extravagance of his laudation, But 
worse remained for the—let us hope—patient artist. ‘A double 
quartet of vocalists, all Swedes,” sang a song composed for the 
occasion ; after which Mr. J, A. Ernander ‘recited a poem, 
written by himself,” ‘Chen the band had an innings—“ while 
“Miss Nilsson,” says our American Boswell, ‘ removed the 
wreath from her head, and held it in her hand.” The band 
exhausted, certain ‘ consolidated Scandinavian Miéinnerchors ” 
took up the strain, and kept it up till the band had revived its 
energies. Another speech followed, wherein Mr. Large “ eulo- 
gized the Queen of Song, as one who had risen from the peasantry 
to the highest pinnacle of fame” (from the peasantry toa pinnacle 
is good, Mr. Large); then came the double quartet again ; then 
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the band again (Miss Nilsson scanning the audience through an 
opera glass); and then—oh! what a relief even to read it !—the 
Banquet. 

The Banquet was a free-and-easy affair, noisy enough, let us 
hope, to drown the braying of that eternal band, which kept hard 
at it in the gallery. A ‘considerable flow both of soul and wine ” 
took place, Christine being surrounded by a body-guard of 
“ministering angels,” whose attention to the champagne, if we 
may believe an evidently thirsty witness, was at least as great as 
their zeal on behalf of the fair lady in charge. Penultimately 
came speeches, to which no one listened ; and, ultimately, came 
dancing, Christine leading off with the ever-to-be-envied Mr. 
Fogleberg. So closed the evening, which it is satisfactory to know 
Mdlle. Nilsson (poor thing!) ‘‘ appeared to enjoy.” ‘The result 
is astonishing. 

—)— 
W* read the following in the Eastbourne Gazette :— 


“It is reported that Madame Arabella Goddard will take her farewell of 
the public in March next, her final performance being at the Monday Popular 
Concerts.” 


We are authorized to state that the report is inexact, Madame 
Goddard has no idea of retiring at present. She was to have 
passed six months on the Continent during the present season, 
and thus would not have played in London for so long ; but the 
war neutralized all her arrangements. Genuine pianists are not 
so plentiful among us that we are able to spare the most genuine 
of them all, in the zenith, too, of her powers. 

—_——0-— 
OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


AccoRDING to a proverbial saying there is ‘“‘ honour among 
thieves,” but we doubt whether the good quality obtains among 
literary men after reading the following extract from an article 
upon a well-known journalist :— 


“ This (want of punctuality) has gained him respect with the dullards who 
generally conduct and start papers, who believe that a man of genius cannot 
but be irregular and eccentric. If the ‘ genius’ gets into the hands of the 
Jews, is often drunken, always in debt, sometimes in prison, and is totally dis- 
reputable, living 4 tort e¢ @ travers the rules of society, these newspaper pro- 
prietors think more and more of him, and go down on their knees and bribe 
him to write. 

* Great wits to madness sure are near allied, 

And thin partitions do their bounds divide.’ 
When the ‘great wit’ writes a novel, draws all the money, gets in a mess 
with it, and asks somebody else to finish it whom he is unwilling to pay ; or 
when he starts on his travels, leaving a proprietor of a periodical with a half- 
finished serial on hand, the admiration of Bohemia, printer, and public is 
enormous.” 


Whether the name of him who wrote the above be Hain Friswell 
or anything else, it is clear that the race of literary Mohawks is 
not yet extinct. 


_One of the last tributes to Malle. Christine Nilsson is ‘from a New 
York correspondent of the Toronto Evening Express, who says :— 

‘‘ When she of the incomparable voice lately appeared in oratorio, in the 
metropolis, het eyes were cast down as she gave ‘ How beautiful are the feet,” 
and Nilsson’s own pretty little feet at the time were encased in delicate white satin 
slippers, and the audience were led to believe that Handel's sublime hymn 
referred to those particalar pedal extremities.” 

What next? 








_ Prussia has just gained one compensation for her losses. She 
is rid of her Minister of Education, Herr Miihler, a man entitled 
to the distinction of being at once the feeblest and the most obsti- 
nate obscurantist that ever lived. A musician has driven him 
from his place. Herr Joachim is superintendant of the Berlin 
Academy of Music, which is one of the institutions under the 
Ministry of Education? A teacher in the Academy offended the 
Minister in some way, and Herr Miihler ordered his dismissal. 
Herr Joachim thereupon resigned, but the King reviewing the 
affair ordered bim to resume his functions, and made him indepen- 








dent of the Education Department. It was then Herr Miihler’s 
turn to resign, and he has not been reinstated, to the gratification 
we imagine, of all Germany, which is never tired of laughing at 
a Minister whose one notion of instruction is the diffusion of a 
feeble kind of evangelicalism by force. 


THERE is a fable in Phedrus in which a trumpeter is taken 
prisoner, pleads that his part in war is comparatively innocent, 
and is told with some severity that a trumpet which gives the 
signal to thousands of swords is the most deadly of warlike 
weapons. Should Count Bismarck desire to find a grievance 
against Italy on the ground that her neutrality has not been 
sufficiently ‘* benevolent” towards Germany, he will enlarge upon 
the fact that Lombardy has manufactured for France no less than 
2,000 trumpets—exactly five times the number which was needed 
by the whole force of Etruria when invading Rome. It is impos- 
sible to calculate what may be the influence of these 2,000 instru- 
ments in deciding the issue ; and it must be clearly understood in 
future that, although Italy may export trombones, ophicleides et 
id genus omne (manned into the bargain) in time of peace, in 
these piping times of war, trumpets of any kind are contraband. 
Lombardy also exports regimental buttons, duly numbered, which 
is a more difficult matter. A brass button is in no sense an instru- 
ment of war. But, on the other hand, regimental buttons sewn 
on to an ordinary coat would, we apprehead, make it a uniform. 
All which subtleties we commend to “ Historicus” as being at pre- 
sent open points offering a field for research. 


As the siege of Paris has sent over to London so many precious 
representatives of the musical art whose habitual residence is in 
the French capital, we think (foreign art being everything in this 
country) there should at least be a just distribution of favours. 
The director of our most deservedly popular concerts, for 
example, has engaged a certain foreign pianist, for three 
concerts in succession, while M. Alexandre Billet has been for 
a long period in London, without a chance of playing before the 
London public; and yet none should know better than the 
director that M. Billet was among the first in London to devote 
himself exclusively in his public performances to the kind of 
pianoforte music which has been from the beginning one of the 
mainstays of these concerts. 


PLAIN speaking is coming into fashion in the provinces. We 
have lately given examples from Glasgow and other places, and 
now cite one from Liverpool. Thus saith the Daily Post :— 

“Mr. Pitney Weston, lessee of the Theatre Royal, attempted the part of 
Hamlet, last night, and threatens to repeat the experiment. We counsel 
him to ferbear. So many mis-readings have seldom been crowded into one 
performance ; and the inefficiency of the representation was not even relieved 
by the palliation which is sometimes afforded by a consciousness of difficulty 
or failure. Mr. Weston may safely be backed to mangle Shakspere, with 
every appearance of speaking his finest speeches ‘ trippingly on the tongue.’” 

We wonder if, after this, and in imitation of some others who 
have been * hauled over the coals,” Mr. Weston will threaten a 
action for damages. 

—— 
ITALIAN OPERA IN AMERICA. 

We extract the following from a letter sent to us from New York by 
a correspondent of some twenty years’ standing :— 

* A committee of gentlemen has been formed in the United States for the 
purpose of establis’ng Italian opera on the same complete scale as the London 
establishments, for New York, Boston, Philadelphia. and Chicago. Their 
operations are likely to extend to London. One gentleman, a ‘dry goods 
dealer,’ has contributed 50,000 dollars as his share, for a guarantee ; four 
other leading men of the town have promised liberal contributions.” 





Moxicu.—The King of Bavaria has ordered that Herr Porges, the 
writer on musical subjects, shall be employed in the miwagerial depart- 
ment of the Hof and National ‘Theater, and has conferred upon him the 
title of Royal Musical Director extra statum. 

Viexna.—The sum total of the receipts at the Beethoven Centenary 
Festival amounted to thirty-two thousand florins, not including the 
contribution of five thousand florins from the Corporation. The net 
receipts are to be devoted to the erection of a Beethoven Monument, 
and to the foundation of a fund for young composers of talent. These 
same net receipts are, however, only twelve thousand florins, which is, 
considering the occasion, comparatively little. 
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“OPERA PROSPECTS FOR 1871. 


«“ Among the numerous incomprehensible mysteries which for some 
reason unknown, invariably enshroud operatic management in England 
few matters have been more puzzling to the public than the present 
condition of Her Majesty’s Theatre—for so long a period the sole home 
of Italian opera in this country. It will be remembered that when this 
magnificent building was burnt down, some three years ago, it was 
hurriedly rebuilt by Messrs. Trollope & Son, for the Karl of Dudley, 
the proprietor. So rapidly was the new Theatre rebuilt that during 
the winter the mortar was even mixed with hot water, and the men 
frequently worked by gaslight, and throughout the night fresh relays 
were employed. The destruction of the old theatre took place on the 
6th of December, 1867, and on the 1st March 1869, the new one was 
handed over to the proprietor all ready for opening. _ In spite of all 
these astounding and unprecedented efforts to replace the old theatre, 
the interior of Her Majesty’s Theatre, as it now stands, has never yet 
been seen by the public. Asa matter of course, all this is a source of 
constant wonder and astonishment, and it will doubtless interest our 
readers if we try to make clear, to a certain extent, this puzzling 
mystery. Some correspondence which has recently been printed for 
private circulation relative to Her Majesty’s Theatre, and information 
procured fro:n other and authentic sources, will doubtless enable us to 
do this. 

“The Earl of Dudley, the present proprietor of Her Majesty's Theatre, 
holds it on lease, twenty-one and a-half years of which is as yet un- 
expired, from the executors of the late Mr. Holloway, who is the tenant 
of the crown, on a lease expiring in 1912. Lord Dudley piys a ground. 
rent of about £1900 a year to the representatives of Mr. Holloway. 
By the covenants of Lord Dudley’s lease he is bound to use his best 
endeavours to keep the theatre open for at least four months in each 
year, for ‘‘such performances as have been usually given therein,” viz., 
Italian Opera. In addition to the ownership of the “ bricks and mortar,” 
there are connected with Her Majesty’s Theatre a variety of other pro- 
prietary rights exercised by owners and lesses of stalls and boxes the 
value of which has been estimated at various times from £30,000 to 
£120,000. These proprietary rights have been acquired by a number 
of noblemen and others: some to secure permanent seats at the Opera 
(once very difficult, if not impossible, to procure) and others as simple 
investinents, producing, on an average, at least 20 per cent. Amongst 
such proprietors we may name Lord Dudley himself, Earl of Lonsdale, 
Lord Wilton, Duke of Cleveland, Marquis of Sligo, Morgan Vane, Esq, 
(who inherits the property of the late Duke of Cleveland), Sir John 

Lowther, Major Lyon, Countess Bellew, and others. Qne proprietor 
was a clergyman, who had purchased a grand-tier box as an investinent 
thinking that he had secured for his widow (now penniless) a hand- 
rome and safe annuity, but the closing of the theatre for so longa 
period has, of course, deprived her of herincome, These owners of 
boxes and stalls, seeing no chance, apparently, of getting any return for 
their money, have at last determined to take steps to know at least 
what Lord Dudley intends doing with the theatre. For this purpose 
one of them has written a letter to Mr. Mapleson, as follows :— 


‘ London, December 26th, 1870. 

‘If you have ro objection, will you tell me what prospect there is (as far as 
you know) of Her Majesty's Theatre opening? Are you in treaty for it, or 
not? if you are, are there any difficulties at present existing that prevent its 
being opened by you? Or is it your intention to transfer your company to 
Drury Lane? or is Covent Garden to have once more the monopoly? I am, 
as you know, a large holder of properties in the Theatre, and inquiries are 
continually being made of me by others who are now, like myself, seriously 
anxious about their interests, the Theatre having been closed (though rebuilt 
two years). I shall be glad of all the information you can give me, as to what 
has been and is now going on as regards yourself and the Theatre. Iam sure 
you will feel bound to do this in courtesy to myself, the other property-holders, 
and your many patrons.’ . 

“To this letter Mr. Mapleson replied as follows :— 

1, Pall Mall, 4th January, 1871. 

‘My Dear Str,—In reply to your letter of the 26th, I beg to say I can 
have no hesitatiou in telling you all I know about the present position of Her 
Majesty's Theatre, my own opinion of its prospects, and my own probable future 
position. 

‘Iam not in treaty for Her Majesty’s, and Covent Garden will certainly not 
again have the monopoly of the Opera. ; 

‘As you are probably aware, Lord Dudley availed himself of a clause in my 
old lease of Her Majesty's Theatre to put an end to it at the expiration of the 
first seven years, but ultimately agreed to grant a new one to Mr. Gye and 
myself, which lease was duly prepared and executed by Lord Dudley and my- 
self. Mr. Gye, however, refused to sign it, and on finding that he held a letter 
from Lord Dudley promising him a sole lease, I some six months ago declined 
to go on as a party to the joint lease, as under the circumstances I could see 
nothing but endless troubie, anxiety, and litigation. A draft lease was then 





‘mmediately sent to Mr. Gye, which I hear from Lord Dudley's solicitor he can 
neither get back, nor can he bring Mr. Gye to any satisfactory arrangement. 
Under these circumstances, Lord Dudley will probably be compelled either to 
go to Chancery, or give Mr. Gye notice and peremptorily terminate the arrange- 
ment, leaving Mr. Gye to his remedy (if any) and re-let the theatre. If it 
drifts into Chancery the prospects will, I fear, be distant and doubtful. If, on 
the other hand, Lord Dudley gives notice, and Mr. Gye declines to complete, 
and Lord Dudley re-lets the theatre, it will require the very greatest exertion to 
organize a sufficient staff to get scenery painted, &c., &e., and everything ready 
for the ensuing season ; but if deferred only for a short time longer this will 
be impossible, as the scenic artists now at liberty will have other engagements, 
and the time will be too short. 

‘Of the policy of letting Her Majesty’s Theatre to Mr Gye, you can form as 
good an opinion as myself. ‘To me, it appears all Mr. Gye’s efforts will be 
directed to making Covent Garden the principal Operahouse of the metropolis, 
and Her Majesty's an humble dependency upon it, letting it from time to time 
but never allowing it to come into competition with Covent Garden. The 
prestige of his own house secured, Her Majesty’s would remain a minor theatre, 
which so far as Opera is concerned, few men would be found bold enough to 
risk the capital and exertion that would be required to resuscitate again. 

‘Having entered into engagements with a majority of the principal operatic 
artists in Europe, I must find a home for them for the ensuing season, after 
which I have great encouragement and good reason to hope I may sce an 
operahouse worthy of this great metropolis, and of the artistic talent I shall 
hope to be able to provide.—I am, my dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

‘J. H. Mapiuson.’ 


“Asa pendant to this correspondence, we understand that an early 
meeting of the owners of the property connected with Her Majesty's 
Theatre will be convened at the Hanover Square Rooms, to which 
both the representatives of Mr. Holloway and the Earl of Dudley will 
be invited. Should the latter not give a satisfactory reason for keeping 
the theatre closed—to the serious detriment of all concerned—we may 
add, of the fashionable world so long attached to the “old house ”’— 
steps will, we believe, be taken to try and cancel the Earl’s Jease. 
With respect to the pre-ent condition of the theatre, we are informed 
that owing to the absence of warmth and care it is already in a most 
dilapidated state. The stage and machinery are warped and out of 
order, the ropes rotten with the damp, and the magnificent chandelier 
—owing to the corrosion of the wires connecting the crystals—is a 
mass of dirt and cobwebs, while the drops lie on the floor of the pit by 
hundreds. 

“ With respect to operatic prospects for the ensuing season, Mr. Maple- 
son, we understand, has already secured Drury Lane, and one of the 
most powerful operatic companies ever cullected in one theatre. Nilsson 
will, we believe, return from America to join the compiny early in the 
season, and rumour accredits Sir Michael Costa with an intention of 
again wielding the orchestral daton,—a guarantee that we shall once 
more have an opportunity of enjoying those musically perfect per- 
formances for which Covent Garden Theatre and the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, under his direction, were long famous throughout Europe.” 


[The foregoing comes to us from Liverpool. We give it without 
comment, and for what it may be worth. We are ourselves in a 
profound state of ignorance about the whole business, and are 
content to remain so.—Ep. Af. W.] 


— 09 —— 


THE ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 


A further trial of the acoustic properties of the Royal Albert Hall took place 
on Saturday afternoon, when the band of the 1st Life Guards executed a 
musical programme, and two solos were sung by a lady. Seeing as well as 
hearing furnished a source of attraction; but the building which is to 
be openet on Wednesday, March 29, is not yet finished, a large pile of scaffold- 
ing rising from the floor to the roof; while the greater part of the roof itself is 
obseured by boarding. The scaffolding is probably unfavourable to the acoustic 
effect; but on the other hand, the boarding may act advantageously. During 
the louder passages of the music last Saturday the resonance was rather too 
great, the lady's voice seemed scarcely so effective, as that of the boy, who on 
more than one occasion has exercised his vocal powers on the same platform. 
Still there was little ground for complaint, the music being heard with distinct- 
ness in every part. It is too early too judge the internal decorations of the 
building, although a specimen was afforded in regard to the roof, and the 
columns, arches, and frieze of the topmost gallery. The artificial character of 
these columns is to be regretted, althouch at a distance the effect is good, giving 
lightness and elegance where otherwise the architecture might appear heavy and 
plain. The curves of the boxes which run round the interior are bold and sym- 
metrical, and the style of the building in its internal arrangements promises to 
be handsome and imposing, though opinions may differ as to the effect of the 
ceiling, which threatens to look poor. When filled with a brilliant audience, 
the Albert Hall will certainly present a magnificent spectacle. It is a building 
capable of being applied to a great variety of purposes, and is admirably contrived 
for comfort and safety. 
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PROVINCIAL, 


LiskeanD.—A correspondent writes :— 
“ A choral society has been formed in this town. Mr. I’, N, Lhr, 
of Plymouth, has been appointed conductor.” 


Prymovrn.—We hear from the far west as thus:— 

« An interesting incident in connection with the Plymouth Vocal 
Association occurred on Saturday, December 31st, when Mr. Brown, 
honorary secretary, on behalf of the members, presented the honorary 
conductor, Mr. F. N, Lohr, with a handsome baton, mounted in gold, 
asa mark of their esteem and regard for him, and as an acknowledg- 
ment of the zeal manifested in the discharge of his duties, ‘The baton 
bears the following inscription :—‘ Plymouth Vocal Association.—Pre- 
sented by the members to their honorary Conductor, F. N. Léhr, Esq.— 
Dee. 1870.” 

Leaminaton.—A correspondent sends us the following :— 


“ The second concert of the ‘ Concordia Choir’ took place on the 4th 
inst., and was in every respect highly successful. These concerts owe 
their origin to the energy of an esteemed local professor of music, Miss 
Rachel Gray, and the programine generally consists of one of the 
standard choral works, in addition to a miscellaneous selection. Miss 
Gray had secured the assistance of Mdlle, Clara Doria, Mr. Edward 
Lloyd, and Mr, Frederick Penna, and, as instrumentalists, Messrs. 
Pollitzer, H. A. Heden, Ch. Goffrie (violins), Mr. H. Mander (violon- 
cello), Mr. Freeman (double bass), Mr. C. Oberthur (harp), and Mr. Ch. 
Duchemin (pianoforte). Mr, Adolph Gollmick officiated as conductor. 
Gounod’s Messe Solennelle, was exceedingly well performed; the solos 
and concerted pieces entrusted to the above-named artists being admir- 
ably rendered. The Offertory, Gounod’s ‘Hymn 4 St. Cacilie,’ for 
violin solo and harp accompaniment, was played so exquisitely by Mr. 
Pollitzer, as to be loudly redemanded. The second part opened with 
Bsethoven’s quartet in E flat (slow movement and allegro), very well 
executed by Messrs. Duchemin, Vollitzer, Gotfrie, and Mander; after 
which Mr. Penna sang a new song of his own composition, ‘ Roving 
abroad,’ in which he was encored, ‘The same compliment was after- 
wards awarded, for his harp solo on airs from Martha, and ‘ The last 
rose of summer,’ to Mr. Oberthur who gave in response his not less 
effective piece, ‘La Cascade. ‘The quartet, ‘Un di se bon ram- 
mentoni,’ was most effectively sung by Mdlle. Doria, Miss R. Gray, 
Messrs. I. Lloyd and Penna; and after other pieces, the concert con- 
cluded with Davy’s clever part-song, ‘ Just like love.’” 


Sroney Sranton.—lIn the Leicester Journal we read as follows :— 


“ The annual concert in aid of the school funds took place on the 27th 

ult. The programme comprised sacred and secular pieces, and the list 
of artists indluded Madame Gilbert, Miss Orton, Mr. T. H. Belcher, 
Mr. E. Sankey, Mr. ©. Sankey, Mr. A. Sankey, Mr. Alfred Gilbert 
pianoforte), and Mr, William Orton (clarionet). The concert was 
introduced by a concerto of Bach, played by Mr. Gilbert, assisted by 
Mr. C. Sankey, who undertook the part originally written for pedals. 
Madame Gilbert's ‘ I will extol Thee’ (Costa), and ‘QO, had I Jubal’s 
lyre’ (Handel), were admirably rendered; and Miss Orton's ‘ Ave 
Maria’ (Cherubini), with clarionet obbligato by Mr. Orton, was much 
appreciated. The whole of the vocal music was gone through ina 
manner creditable to the performers. A part-song, ‘ The happiest 
land’ (Hatton), well sung by the four gentlemen, was encored, A 
duet of Mozart’s, for clarionet and piano, opened the second part, with 
grat succcss, while Mr. Gilbert’s ‘Andante and Rondo Capriccioso’ 
(Mendelssohn), was capitally played, and unanimously re-demanded.” 


Bristo. —We read the following in a local paper with reference to 
a performance of the JJessiah, given lately in the Colston Hall :— 


“ The soloists were Miss Blanche Cole (soprano), Miss Julia Elton 
(contralto), Mr. Montem Smith (tenor), and Mr. Lewis Thomas (bass). 
Miss Blanche Cole will be remembered asa very pleasing operatic singer, 
her last visit to this city being, we believe, in connection with some of 
the English companies. We were reminded of this last night by her 
dramatic reading of some of the airs which fell to her lot.. Miss Julia 
Klton sang all her music with correctness and good taste, and was loudly 
applauded atter each piece Mr. Montem Smith has seldom been heard 
to greater advantage. ‘Comfort ye’ and ‘Every Valley’ deserved 
all the praise they got; so did ‘ But thou didst not leave.’ Mr. Lewis 
Thomas, as he always is, was a host in himself. No better interpreter 
could be obtained for the magnificent airs ‘ The people that walked, and 
‘Why do the nations?’ Mr. Riseley conducted.” 


Mr. Joun Boosey’s second Ballad Concert, in St. James’s 
Hall, was attended by an enormous audience. ‘The programme 
was varied and excellent. We shall speak of the performances in 


MDLLE, NILSSON IN CHICAGO. 


The Swedish songstress has visited Chicago and triumphed. Else is 
the following, which we take from the Republican, a delusion :— 

“ Venit, vidit, vicit. It matters little how the victory was one. It matters 
equally little that the critical pens may pick flaws here and there in the details 
of the vocalization of the fair cantatrice. She has made a great popular suc- 
cess, and that, at least, is the passing test of merit. Some time hence we may 
sit down, and looking back upon Nilsson, wonder why we all went into rap- 
tures, just as we do now, looking back upon her gifted countrywoman, Jenny 
Lind. It matters little how it is done. We are satisfied with the beauty and 
perfume of the rose without inquiring into the chemical elements of its petals 
or the infinitesimal particles exhaled from it. Perhaps it is her face, perhaps 
her manner, perhaps her voice. Cui bono. The ensemble charms. The 
auditor is satisfied. Fossil connoisseurs and severe classicists cry brava, 
and most refreshing of all, the critic, looking in the dazzling glare for some 
points of defect, and bewildered in the search, may retire to his desk and revel 
in the felicity of knowing that the most enthusiastic things he may write 
will still be colder than the enthusiasm of the reader. He will not be 
called in question if he robs the dictionary from A to Z of its superlatives. 

* * * * * * * « * * * * * 

“The prelude to Handel's sweet melody gives us an opportunity to study her 
personnel a little. And this is a matter of no small import. The first glance 
shows the golden hair, oval face, blonde complexion, and deep-set, light blue 
eyes of the Scandinavian type. The entrance upon the stage has showa a 
graceful, easy, yet dignified gait, and her presence behind the foot-light as per- 
fect ease of manner, and this ease of manner, and gracefulness and semi- 
haughtiness of carriage, tend to heighten her personal beauty, which is a beauty 
from within, rather than from feature. The second glance reveals that she is 
in the maturity of her power. She has the charm of juvenile freshness, com- 
bined with artless simplicity and absence of conventionality. Anna Thillon 
used to smile out of her black eyes so that each man in the audience 
thought she smiled for him. In like manner, Nilsson attracts each person to 
her, and immediately places herself in friendly relations to all. Her simple 
bright face, the shapeliness and vigour of youth in her person, her clear, 
innocent eyes, her winning smile, giving constant change or expression to her 
face ; her artless unstudied manner—in a word, her naturalness, joined to and 
pervaded by the most ladylike refinement—her youthful freedom tempered by 
culture and inbred feeling, will take anyone captive before she utters a tane. 
And all these qualities, even down to the graceful motion of the body, and the 
easy unaffected gestures, play no unimportant part in the great success which she 
has always achieved. She stands bofore us the embodiment of health, of 
youth, of freshness, of innocence, and goodness. And as to her garments we 
leave them to Jenkins, 

“What is the secret of her remarkable success ? It is not in the range of her 
voice, for others have an equal, and some a greater, range. It is not in 
her execution, for otkers have more surprising details of flexibility, although 
every one of her runs, and trills, and staceati is graceful and elegant. It is 
not in her brillianey, for we have heard more brilliant singers. It seems to us 
that the irresistible fascination of this artist grows out of the sympathy which 
springs from a good soul, and the perfect originality, naturaln nd purity of 
her voice, which } ave not been injured in culture. Her voice is absolutely pure 
in every tone to the highest. it is a voice by itself, and hermanner is a manner 
by itself. It is like no other voice, and no comparisons can therefore be made 
’ Its pure natural quality is tempered by perfect refinement, 
It is full of the very senti- 
She never seems 






with other voices. 
which gives to it an elegance which is unstudied. 
ment of poetry. Her manner is as original as her voice. 
to be singing to the audience. Sometimes she sings to the individual, more 
often to herself. The audience is lost sight of, and that is the truest token of 
art. And then behind all this is a certain suggestiveness in her style of power 
in reserve, which makes one long to hear her in opera where she can have full 


scope for her great ability.” 


Ne 
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THE LUGUBRIOUS CLOWN. 
Contributed by Mr. Punch. 


I thought I had the mind mankind to school, 
Among the wise I hoped to shine a star: 
Whereas it is my lot to play the fool, i 
And halloa “ How d’ye do?” and “ Here we are! 

Ah! “ How d’ye do?” That is not much to say, 
Regarded with a superficial view, 
For every fool knows how he does to-day ; 
sut how d’ye do to morrow ? tell me, you. 
And “ Here we are!” Yes, here, indeed, are we ; 
But we were not here onee. Where were we then ? 
Where else, when we are not here, shall we be? 
Shall we, next year, ery ‘* Here we are again ? 
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detail next week. 
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STILL ABOUT CHRISTINE NILSSON. 


(From the “ Toronto Evening Express.”) 

Nilsson attended service at the Brick Chureh yesterday morning. At the 
conclusion of the service she visited the infant school and sang with the 
scholars. * * * * * A correspondent thinks one of the best traits of 
Malle. Nilsson is the kindness with which she sings for encores our familiar 
and popular American songs, thus greatly pleasing the great majority of her 
hearers, who “‘unhappily cannot understand the very scientific music of the 
critics.” 

Notwithstanding Nilsson will visit Buffalo on her return trip, a large number 
of people from that city attended last night’s concert. The Union was repre- 
sented in a front seat. The said representative, no doubt, paid the price, for 
he appeared to be much pleased with the entertainment. * * * 

The excitement created by the Nilsson Concert was shown in the large 
number of people who gathered around Corinthian Hall building, and who en- 
joyed the singing and music in the open air. * * * * 

The hotel registers told the story last evening of Nilsson’s popularity. 
Nearly all the villages for miles east, west, and south were represented at the 
concert. Buffalo sent down a very large delegaticn, most of whom stopped at 
the Osburn House. No less than 150 persons from this hotel alone were at 
the concert. 

—_— 
BEHIND THE FOOTLIGHTS. 


Christmas is the harvest time of actors—thetime when the greatest number 
is employed, and their aggregate earnings are the largest. For the kings and 
queens of tragedy Christmas is not the great season. Now is the time for the 
“stars” of low comedy and performers of the middle and humbler class. 
“Genuine talent” is in great demand. “ All sorts” are wanted, as may be 
seen from the theatrical journals. “A pair of good niggers,” especially if 
“Jady and gentleman,” isa thing almost priceless. The lady qualified to take 
the “heavy lead ” demands and gets a heavy price. If she can “ combine old 
women” she becomes the object of a competition keener than that for an Indian 
Civil Service appointment. ** A chamber-maid ” is more eagerly sought for by 
the lessee of a theatre than an heiress by a needy adventurer, and more prized 
when won. The man whocan “ performa group of animals” is for the time 
master of the situation. His smile is more courted than that of princes. 
Gold will scarcely buy him. When at length he comes to terms, it is felt 
on both sides that he imposes an inestimable obligation, the memory of which 
time can never efface. It is at this season that the demand for theatrical 
amusement of the miscellaneous sort is the strongest. Out of the scholastic 
prisons of the country have burst hundreds of captives, who rush to the 
theatres with as much eagerness as_besiegers to sack a town which has just 
been carried by assault Fathers are represented in history, and_ still more 
frequently in fiction, as doing all sorts of heartless things. | We read of sons 
disinherited for trifling causes, of daughters thwarted in their tenderest and 
most sentimental feelings, of households into which a novel has never entered, 
and where the lightest literature is to be found in the dictionary of dates, and 
the least “useful” in the cookery book. But we know of no instance in 
modern literature in which a father is represented as refusing to take his chil- 
dren to the play in the Christmas holidays. That the character does exist is 
unquestionable. But no writer has ventured to depict it. It has been 
generally felt that it would be impossible to call forth an interest. in a person 
so disposed, and that his short-coming is best passed over in silence or only 
hinted at with bated breath. ; 

At a time, then, when theatrical entertainments enter so largely into our 
lives, it may not be amiss to endeavour to realize what manner of people they are 
who contribute so much to our amusement. There is no class of whom we see 
more and know less than actors and actresses. As compared with Mr. Toole, 
Bishop Wilberforce leads a life of the most complete privacy, and yet, how 
much less do we know of Mr. Toole than of Bishop Wilberforce? When an 
actor retires from before the footlights we lose sight of him altogether. We 
should probably not recognize him if we met him in the street. It is only in 
his theatrical “make up” that he is known to us. To the few who know 
his haunts he has a real personality; but to the many he is a being as unsub- 
stantial as the scencry amid which he plays. That an actor has passions of his 
own, an ambition of his own, cares and sorrows and joys of his own, is what seldom, 
if ever, occurs to us. We know himas a king, a clown, a magician, ora robber. 
We can scareely conceive him as a quiet citizen who has boys at school. ‘The 
estimation in which actors are held, though still far from what it should be, has 

been raised greatly in recent times. In ancient days, it is almost superfluous to 
mention they were invariably slaves, and when the taste for theatrical enter- 
tainments revived, at the close of the dark ages, the position of actors in the 
public regard was scarcely more honourable. Even down to the beginning of 
the present century we find them spoken of as “entertaining rogues” and 
“amusing vagabonds.” In France they used formerly to be, and it is’ possible 
they still may be, excommunicated by the Church; and yet in France they 
have always ben held in higher estimation than in this country. Molidre, 
without derogating from the position of a great author, could act in his own 
pliys; and, although social prejudices are fast disappearing in this country, 
even at the pre.ent day an actor is a far more considerable personage in Paris 






than the readiness with which taleat of every kind is recog: ized, and the 
warmth with which it is applauded. The Parisians never forget those who 
devote themselves to their instruction and amusement. A great actor is with 
them a person to be as much honoured as a distinguished author, or an eminent 
statesman, or a brilliant advocate. 

If we were called upon to mention the two men who have done most in re- 
cent times to improve the position of actors in England, the names of Charles 
Lamb and the’ late Mr. Justice Talfourd would at once occur to us. The de- 
lightful Essays of Elia first excited in this country a general interest in the 
lives and characters of actors ; and the interest so excited has never died out, 
and we trust will go on increasing. At Talfourd’s entertainments the principal 
actors of the day were to be found in company with the most distinguished 
authors, and with men eminent for every kind of ability. To him the his- 
trionic talent ranked among the highest given to man, and he did his best to 
spread this opinion among his associates. If his writings and the recollections 
of his contemporaries are to be trusted, he looked upon Mr. Macready as 
infinitely the greatest man in the country, to whom neither Prime Minister, nor 
Lord Chancellor, nor Chief Justice was for a moment to be compared. With- 
out going so far, it is an undoubted fact that actors are entitled to very 
much higher consideration than England ever yet accorded to them. — His- 
trionic genius is not, indeed, of the highest kind, but is of the kind next to 
the highest. Immediately after the creator of a great character comes the man 
who can make that character a reality for us by giving life and colotir to its 
expression. And it is an event of no uncommon occurrence for a great actor 
or a great actress to take the words of an inferior poet, and out of them to 
create something far nobler than ever entered into the author's mind. — That 
histrionic talent of the highest order will ever be held in any but the highest 
opinion is impossible. Even in the days when actors were most looked down 
upon, tke really great men among them would always force their way to the 
front; and in these days a great actor may always calculate upon his being 
properly valued. 

But it would be well for ourselves no less than for them, if we took more 
interest in the general ranks of the profession. We owe a debt of gratitude to 
those who contribute so much to our amusement. In return, it is not too 
much that we should take a kindly interest in the men and women themselves. 
If we knew more of an actor’s circumstances, we should often be more indul- 
gent to his performance. Compelled to be merry with a sad heart, he often 
merits our pity. It ought not also to be forgotten that, if we knew more of 
the individuals, we should derive more enjoyment from the play, and be able 
better to appreciate the ability displayed in sustaining a character upon the 
stage utterly foreign to the natural disposition of the performer. Actors are 
not usually reckoned by political economists among productive labourers, and, 
yet, if we consider rightly the results they produce, they are entitled to as much 
honour. Amusement is almost as essential to human life as food. It comes 
next after the bare necessaries of life. None but the alderman of fiction 
would hesitate for a moment if confronted with the alternatives of abstaining 
from luxurious food or never hearing another joke. Jokes are often the 
foundation and still more frequently the bond of friendships. Without 
laughter life would not be worth having; he who makes us laugh is 
among our greatest benefactors, and as such we should regard him, 


—o—. 


A GERMAN ON THE “ CHORAL FANTASIA.” 


This is a gentle prelude to the Ninth Symphony, a parallel piece to that 
sublime creation taken from the domain of the graceful and delicious. It 
begins with a long continued solo on the pianoforte. The master, in a state 
of dreamy thought or reverie, seems to be preluding upon the instrument to 
which he has been appointed, and while his fingers are gliding carelessly over 
the keys the soul is apparently collecting itself. Here all is vague and uncon- 
nected. Themes came peeping up only to be lost in broad arpeggios, and no 
distinct form comes out in all this flood of tones. Out of patience with his 
poor success, the composer calls upon the orchestra to help him give expression to 
the feeling which is struggling within for utterance. At first. the Contrabassi 
answerin a sortof recitatave figure, and after the other instruments have fallen in 
one by one, the pianoforte gives out amelody which is singularly like the /’reude, 
schiner Gotlterfunken, in the Ninth Symphony ; and in which our Tone-poet 
at length has found that means of expression he has so long been seeking. 
Now the orchestra divides itselfinto groups curiously examining the newly- found 
theme, throwing it about and varying it in all sorts of playful wavs. ‘The flutes 
pass it to the oboes: they to the clarionets and bassoons ; then the string quar- 
tet gets possession of it, and finally we get it from the rejoicing chorus of all 
the instruments. Still there is more in it than pianoforte and orchestra can 
make known; there is yet something more to be expressed. They do not yet 
give up the attempt, but vary into new forms, lead it through the most mani- 
fold harmonic changes, and at last repeat in the minor, as if angry at their own 
weakness. At last, near the close, the human voice comes to their assistance, 
a full chorus joins the quartet, and surrounded as with a halo of tones from 
the joyous instruments, sounds forth “ The Praise of Harmony.” 


We understand that Signor B: vignani has signed an engagement for 





thin in London. There is no more admirable trait in the French character 


the ensuing season, as co-conductor, with Signor Vianesi, at the Royal 
Italian Opera. 
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NEW MUSIC, 

Among the gift books of the season are two or three of a musical character 
which deserve a notice in the e columns. We take, first, Zenry Leslie's Musical 
Annual (Cassell, Petter, & Galpin), a folio volume of forty-eight pages, 
illustrated. It contains nine vocal and instrumental pieces ; the first being a 
song by Signor Pinsuti, called, ‘* Old Friends Passed Away ”—a title suftici- 
ently indicating its theme. A studied simplicity characterizes the music, 
which might be rendered very expressive by a careful performance. Neverthe- 
less, we observe one or two vagaries ; such as, for example, the final pianoforte 
cadence. What could have induced Signor Pinsuti, at the close of a plain, 
diatonic melody in C major, to end with such a disturbing progression of chords 
as this:—dominant seventh of D flat,—D flat major,—dominant seventh of 
C,—C major? In other respects the song has plenty of merit to reeommend 
it. A charming waltz, ‘The International,” by Gung'l, comes next ; and will 
find a host of admirers for its graceful and fancifulthemes. Of all waltz com- 
posers, Gung’l knows best how to delight the ear by freshness and piquancy. 
‘*The Boatswain’s Leap,” a song by Mr. Leslie, describes in the elaborate 
manner of a scena how the life of a child was saved at sea. Considerable 
descriptive power attaches to the music, Mr. Leslie having, it is clear, 
thoroughly caught the spirit of the words, and evolved, con amore, the ideas 
they suggested. The song is adapted for a soprano or tenor voice of moderate 
compass, We do not greatly care about Constantin Burgel’s “‘ Slumber Song” 
cither for piano alone, or as arranged for piano and violin. It is laboured 
music, which makes a great effort to say something not worth hearing. A 
setting for two equal voices, of some words by F. Enoch, entitled ‘‘ The Maid 
of Venice,” does credit to Mr. Henry Smart’s acknowledged powers. Its themes 
are tuneful, fluent, and attractive; while the accompaniments are clegant 
throughout. The popularity of this duet is assured. A simple ballad, ‘‘ The 
Tiny Grave,” by Miss Virginia Gabriel, displays appropriate feeling and taste 
to such an extent that the absence of originality will by no means stand in its 
way. Mr. Leslie again appears in the next song, “ The Rainbow,” the words 
of which are semi-sacred in character. A forcible setting of the lines 
descriptive of the rainbow’s birth is its chief feature ; though the whole is well 
and effectively written, Last of all comes a pianoforte trifle, also by Mr. 
Leslie, called “ The Asthmatic Cock of the Holmwood ; humbly offered as a 
domestic fowl to the Harmonious Blacksmith.’’ We confess not to have a 
very clear notion what this title may mean; but gather from a footnote that 
the subject of the piece was suggested by an invalid chanticleer, once a neigh- 
bour of the composer's. Whatever its origin, the trifle is amusing and pretty. 
The illustrations consist of a steel frontispiece. engraved by Jeens, from a 
drawing by Millais; and three subjects suggested by the songs noticed above ; 
in all of which there is much merit. 

Children who are so happy as to get the volume will be delighted with 
National Nursery Rhymes, music by J. W. Elliott, illustrations by the Brothers 
Dalziel (Novello, Ewer, & Co. ; Routledge & Sons). It is indeed a charming 
contribution to the happiness of the nursery’s fortunate inmates; one which 
amost makes us wish to be young again that we might revel, as only a child 
can, in its contents. The exterior of the book is attractive enough for a draw- 
ing-room table, its sumptuous green and gold setting off a design not less 
novel than handsome. But what is the outside compared with the interior ? 
Here you have all the old favourites, beginning with “ Mistress Mary, quite 
contrary,” and ending with ‘‘ The Spider and the Fly.” Here you have, also, 
certain new aspirants for juvenile approval, written by M. L. Elliott ; some of 
them not unworthy to associate with their time time-honoured elders. The 
music, in some cases a little too elaborate, is, on the whole, well adapted to its 
purpose ; the airs, for example, being of the sort styled “ catching,” and there- 
f ore easily remembered. But it is on account of the illustrations that National 
Nursery Rhymes will find most favour. These are engraved by the Dalziels, 
from sketches by Messrs. Frazer, Walker, Small, Griset, French, Zwecker, T. 
Dalziel, &c.; and they form a complete gallery of art for childish eyes. 
Nothing could be better than the manner in which Mr. Walker has depicted the 
catastrophe to ‘‘ Jack and Jill,” than Mr. Small’s sketch of “ Baa, baa, black 
sheep,” and its interlocutor ; than Mr. Walker’s showing how Pussycat arrived 
home from London; or than Mr. Houghton’s representation of ‘Tom, the 
Piper’s son,” running away with his porcine prize. But we might go through 
the book in this fashion ; and not then have exhausted its merits. Enough if 
we Say that a more delightful present to put into childish bands, even the 
exuberant childish fancy could not conceive. 

_ Another gift-book of a character adapted to make it a companion for that 
Just noticed is Sacred Songs for Little Singers, the words by Miss Frances R. 
Havergal (daughter of the late Rev. Mr. Havergal the well-known writer upon 
psalmody) ; the music composed and arranged by Alberto Randegger, 
Messrs. Novello, Ewer, & Co., being again the publishers. This volume, we 
observe, is dedicated ‘ by permission,” to the Queen’s youngest daughter ; and 
1s assuredly worth the acceptance of any princess in the world. There are no 
illustrations in it beyond the frontispiece and title page; but its appearance, 
like that of all books issued by the great house in Berners Street, is very hand- 
some ; and the paper, type, &c., could not easily be improved. There is a 
good deal of appropriate simplicity and sweetness in Miss Havergal’s verses. As 
to Signor Randegger’s music, its chief merits are graceful and fluent tune and 
an elegant simplicity of accompaniment rarely met with in children’s books, sim- 








plicity, as a rule, being there anything but elegant. It is unnecessary to bring 
forward examples ; and very difficult to choose the best when all are so good. 
Let it suffice to say therefore that Signor Randegger has shown himself a true 
children’s friend by writing down to their capacity, but at the same time 
devoting to his work his best and ripest powers. 

A new collection of Mendelssohn’s songs (Novello, Ewer, & Co.), set to 
English translations, mostly by Mdme. Macfarren, is beautifully printed and 
carefully edited. To John Gay's beautiful little poem, “Go, Rose,” Mr. 
Winn has set some music in the form of a glee (Cocks & Co) which is 
admirably harmonized, thoroughly English in character, and worthy of the 
prize which was accorded to the composition by the Round, Catch, and Canon 
Club. The same publishers have issued a clever setting of the 130th Psalm, 
by Henry Gadsby, in what is now accepted as the cantata form. A short 
introduction for the organ precedes the first subject, which, given out by the 
basses, is taken up by the trebles and harmonized with great skill. Following 
this is a solo for a contralto voice to the words, “O let thine ears consider 
well;” a solo full of true and beautiful music, admirably suited for the voice ; 
then a short chorus with a free accompaniment is succeeded by a melodious 
duet for soprano and contralto, after which comes the gem of the whole work 
—a soprano solo, with an accompanying chorus, to the words, “O Israel, 
trust in the Lord,”*the treatment of which is masterly, thoughtful without 
effort, and free without frivolity. This number alone would be sufficient to 
stamp the writer as a musician of no common order, while the concluding 
choruses, a fugue with an excellent subject, is well set out. As well for 
interest in the melodies as for the manner in which it is harmonized, Mr. 
Gadsby’s cantata deserves to be extensively known. 

Dr. Stainer, in his setting of the Zvening Servics, published by Novello, has 
not been simply content with ingenious counterpoint, but has successfully 
endeavoured to give meaning and emphasis to the words. The organ part is 
to a certain extent independent, and is remarkably telling, the effect of unison 
passages for the voices being heightened by masterly harmonies; and the 
change of key on the word “holy,” being as brilliant and clever as the 
ingenious return to the dominant. A short fugal passage in the Gloria, 
is effective, and the whole is an addition to modern cathedral service, which 
will be the more welcome because sensible and musician-like. 


—)—— 
WAIFS. 


Madame Arabella Goddard is engaged to play at the next Gentle- 
men’s Concerts at Manchester. 


Madame Reboux, late of the Italian Opera, Drury Lane, is in London. 


‘The Princess of Wales has been pleased to accept a presentation copy 
of Mr. John Francis Barnett’s new Cantata, Paradise and the Peri. 


Mr. G. W. Martin has been giving his “ Festival of War Songs” in 
the Pavilion Dome, at Brighton. 


Signor Bottesini is to conducé the performance of his opera, Ali Baba, 
this evening. Jl a bon nez. 

Two hundred pounds is offered by the Alhambra Palace Company, 
for a grand original Fantasia, for orchestra, chorus, organ, and military 
band. 

Mr. Goldberg, who intended to pass the winter in Italy, is still at 
Vienna, where he has received the warmest reception. Mr Goldberg, 
previous to his return to London for the season, will visit Italy. 


Mr. Burnand’s burlesque of The White Cat, at the Globe Theatre, is to 
be followed by a tragedy entitled The Black Dog, a story of Newfound- 
land, from the pen of Mr. Cave Canem.—J. H. N. 


A popular comic writer has just finished a new burlesque, entitled 
The Busy Bee, in which Mr George Honey will sustain the principal 
character. A musical morceau written expressly by Offenbach, en- 
titled “he Drone Song,” is expected to be a great success.—J. H. N. 


It is reported, we know not with how much truth, that several 
players on string instruments have seceded (or their future services 
have not been redemanded) from the orchestra of the Royal Italian 
Opera. 

We are glad to be able to state that Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, 
having entirely recovered from her recent severe indisposition, will 
immediately resume her public duties. On Wednesday next she is to 
sing at Mr. John Boosey’s third Ballad Concert. 

A new entertainment, with a “novel” title is to be produced on 
Monday, the 23rd instant, at the Royal Gallery of Illustration. It is 
called A Sensation Novel; and the characters and incidents in this class 
of literature have been ably satirized, we hear, by Mr. W. S. Gilbert, 
the author, The “Musical Notes” are by Mr German Reed ; the 
“ Vignettes” by Mr. and Mrs. Reed, Miss Fanny Holland, Mr. Corney 
Grain, and Mr. Arthur Cecil; and the “ Frontispiece ” 1s by Mr. Jobn 
O'Connor. Ages Ago, which has run more than,350 nights, will be 
withdrawn on Saturday, the 21st instant. 
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If to attract the people means anything a more complete failure than 
Wagner’s Hollander could not be cited. * * * We will even teach 
Beethoven—see Oper und Drama * * * the “Beethoven error” * * * 
Beethoven the cause of all the bad that has since accrued * * * Wagner 
loves Weber and hates Mendelssohn, because Weber, like Wagner, was 
but an imperfect musician, and Mendelssohn was a perfect musician. 

A Mapman. 


Mr. John Cheshire’s touring party—Miss Robertine Henderson, 
Miss Lucy Frankleiv, Messrs. Frank Elmore and Chaplin Henry, with 
Miss Matilda Baxter (solo pianist), and Mr. Cheshire (solo harpist), 
have recently visited Frome, Clifton, Weston-Super-mare, Bath, 
Taunton, and Swindon, with the best results, One and all thoroughly 
deserved the hearty and genuine success their earnest exertions 
obtained. 


Madame Florence Lancia has been singing in the Messiah for the 
Plymouth Vocal Association. The Western Morning News of January 
5th, speaks in most favourable terms of her performance, especially in 
“1 know that my Redeemer liveth.” Madame Lancia’s associates were 
Miss Julia Elton (contralto), Mr. Rogers (tenor), and Signor Foli (bass). 
Mr. Rogers is an amateur, Mr, Fly played the trumpet; and Mr. Lohr 
was conductor. 


Washington Street, Chicago, Dec. 1, 1870. 

In response to your inquiry regarding the Steck piano, sold to us 
four years ago, we have to say that we regard it as the equal of any 
piano we have ever heard, and a better instrument in every essential 
respect to-day than when it was placed in our house. 

Root & Canby (for Steck). 

To Blakeley, Editor of the Evening Post. 

P.S.—Mr. Zero is expected briefly in Chicago. 

A comic opera in four acts, composed expressly for the Italian 
Opera Buffa Company (Limited’, by Signor Bottesini, the eminent 
composer and orchestral conductor, whose writings for the lyric 
stage place him in a high rank for melody and dramatic expression, will 
be produced at the Lyceum this evening. ‘The Italian libretto, by Sig- 
nor Taddei, is a graceful and amusing adaptation of the world famed 
story of the Forty Thieves. The English version has been entrusted 
to the well-known skill and experience of Mr, C. L. Kenney. 


Mr. Hermann, “ prestidigitateur,” has taken a lease of Egyptian Hall 
for marvels of conjuring, and sleight-of-hand transformations, A private 
séance was given on Saturday evening, and the exhibition opened on 
Monday for the public. Mr. Hermann possesses a manual dexterity 
astounding to the ignorant, and surprising to those initiated in the modus 
operandiotlegerdemain. Many time-honoured tricks are presented in vari- 
ousforms; but there ismuch in Mr. Hermann’s entertainment which pre- 
sents novelty. The globes of water containing living gold fish, pro- 
duced from the most diminutive handkerchief imaginable, form one of 
the most attractive features, as they always have done. Mr. Hermann 
washes his hands in an ordinary basin, and makes as if he would throw 
the water over the audience; when lo! a shower of flowers and bon- 
bons sprinkles the spectators. Out of theSfifty “ tricks” which com- 
prise the programme, it is difficult to give any opinion onthe performance, 
We will leave our readers to judge. 


A notice in the New York Star of a recent Philharmonic Concert at 
Brooklyn contains the following :— 

“The playing of Mr. Hoffmann, who is a great favourite with the Brooklyn 
Philharmonic audiences, was faultless. The Beethoven Concerto (first move- 
ment) was rendered with great expression and brilliancy. His second selec- 
tion, the Barcarole from the Fourth Concerto of Bennett, was a delicious bit of 
heart music, during his playing of which one might have heard a pin drop in 
any part of the house. The usual chatterbexes who infest the rehearsals and 
concerts, tittering throughout Beethoven, smirking and smiling through the 
sweetest measures of Mendelssohn, and excessively annoying nine-tenths of the 
time, shut their noisy mouths, dropped their fans, listened and absolutely 
enjoyed the novelty of keeping still. The dreamy movement of the Barcarole, 
with the rich and subdued orchestral accompaniment, was a morsel worth 
remembering. Mr. Hoffman was twice recalled and played for an encore a 
very pretty solo. We think the audience wanted the Barcarole again.” 


None of the sons of the first Christy Minstrel are, I believe, alive at 
the present time. Not more suggestive of melancholy reflection to 
Hamlet is the tossing up out of the grave the skull of poor Yorick, than 
was it to see in a law court of the United States the last ghastly jest in 
which the originator of the Christy’s figured. Ina fit of mental aber- 
ration, Mr. E. P. Christy threw himself out of the window of his house. 
He was not killed by the fall, but lived for many weeks, and while so 
living made a will. After his death, the amount of property he left 
being large, the will was contested. It was argued that the injury he 
had sustained by the fall from the window had been of a nature to 
render it possible that he should afterwards be of sound mind. In his 
lifetime he had often handled dexterously the “ bones” with which 





mock Ethiopians are apt to “discourse most eloquent music.” After 
his death two of his own bones—the atlas and axis of the cervical 
verterbraxx, were tossed across the table from lawyer to lawyer in the 
course of the discussion in open court, as to whether or not the injuries 
they evidenced were not sufficient to prove that the nervous system 
of the poor minstrel must have been so affected as to have rendered 
him incapable of performing any legal act or deed.—Hingston's Genial 
Showman. 


The directors of the Agricultural Hall lose no opportunity of rendering 
it a place of popular amusement, and now, after the great cattle-show, in- 
troduce promenade concerts. The great feature isthe British Army 
Quadrille, by the late Jullien, which too truly describes the unhappy 
conflict raging in the fairest portion of Europe. First there is the en- 
campment of anarmy, with the music of the different bands, then the 
watchword of the sentinels on their nightly rounds, and altogether what 
we may conceive of a military encampment. The patrols are represented 
marching through the camp, and as the day breaks the trumpets sound 
the réveil and then follows a grand parade of the troops, with a quick 
march by the orchestra and Scots Fusilier Guards. Despite the severe 
weather the attendance on Saturday evening could not be complained of, 
and the promenade, well lit, well heated, and ventilated, seemed to give 
satisfaction. Various musical entertainments were given during the 
evening, together with several war songs, such as ‘‘ The Watch on the 
Rhine,” ‘ Marseillaise,” ‘‘ Garibaldi’s Hymn,” “ Rule Britannia,” &., the 
whole concluding with ‘‘ God save the Queen,” 


Ir is reported that the people of Boston (Massachusetts) havede- 
cided upon holding another ‘‘ Monster Musical Festival” in June, 
1872. ‘The band and chorus are to number 20,000. The hall, to 
be erected for the occasion, is to accommodate 100,000 persons. 
Mr. H. Jarrett, of London, is said to have undertaken to nego- 
tiate certain engagements and arrangements at the desire of the 
promoters. 

MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 
Cramer & Co.—‘ The Talisman March," by Louise Weise. 
A. Diwottne (Bristol). —“ O Paradise,” by Madeleine Nairn, 
Werkes & Co,—Bourrée, from the Fourth Sonata tor Violoncello, by J. 8. Bach; 
transcribed fur the pianoforte by Berthold Tours. 
Asupown & Parry.—‘‘ From Maytime te December,” song, by Charlotte C, Gilbert 


Advertisements, 











THE VOICE & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING . 
Price 12s. 
London: Donoan Davisow & Co., 244, Regent-street, W. 





DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 
For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections ot 
the throat, 


| AS maintained its high character for a quarter of a 
é century; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 
Lablache, and many of the Clergy and Stat ully establish its great virtues. 
No Vocalist or Public Speaker should be without it, To be obtained of all Whole- 
sale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom, 


HAMLET. 


“THE DRINKING SONG,” 


SUNG BY 


MR. SANTLEY. 
Price 4s. 








‘*In a song entitled ‘O Wine! come drive away the sadness,” we have one of 
the most pleasing melodies in the opera of Hamlet, produced last year at Covent 
Garden, It is an Anglicized version of the drinking song which M. Ambroise 
Thomas has thought fit to allot to the noble Dane, and which was sung with excel- 
ent effect by Mr. Santley, Next to the mad scene, with which most of our readers 
will be familiar from the singing of Mdlle, Nilsson, this drinking song proved the 
most popular number in the work.”—North British Mail, 


London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 
THE 


Lord of Lorne 
Lancers. 


DAN. GODFREY, 


BANDMASTER, GRENADIER GUARDS. 


A New Set of Lancers on Scotch Airs, beauti- 
fully illustrated (by T. W. Lee) with an 
authentic 


PORTRAIT OF 
“THE MARQUESS OF LORNE.” 


PRICE As. 





THE 


Lord of Lorne 
Galop. 


A New Portrait of the Marquess oF Lorne, from 
a Photograph by Messrs. ELtiotr & FRy, is pub- 
lished on the title-page of DAN. GODFREY’S 
LORD or LORNE GALOP. 


PRICE 3s. 





New Classical Juvenile Work. 


CARL REINECKE’S 


JUVENILE ALBUM 


A Collection of Thirty Original Easy Pieces, ar- 
ranged in a Progressive Form for Young Per- 
formers on the Pianoforte. 


IN TWO BOOKS, 4s. EACH. 








LONDON : 





CHAPPELL & C0., 50, New Bond St. 


SY DNEY SMITHS 


FOUR 


Haw Pieces. 








I Puritani. 


GRAND FANTASIA ON BELLINTS OPERA. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





Arcadia. 


SCENE A LA WATTEAU. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





Sérénade de Gounod. 


TRANSCRIPTION. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





Sweet Sounds. 


MORCEAU DE SALON. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 








LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 


HANOVER SQUARE. 
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Messrs. HUTCHINGS & ROMER 


Beg to announce that the whole of the Musie in BOTTESINI’S New Opera, 


ALIBI BABA 


Ts in the Press, and will be ready in a few days. 








The Opera complete, with Italian and English words, £1 ls. 6d. 


OVERTURE ee ee - 
INTRODUCTION e Coro,“ Chesifa”- - -— - 
ARIA, con Coro, ALI BABA, “ Oh Spettacolo che incanta” 

» AlsoarrangedasSolo - - - - - = 
ROMANZA, DELIA, “Noneilpoter”- -~— - : 
| ‘. Also arranged in lower Key - - - 
DUO, ALI BABA e ABOUL, “ D’immenso Giubilo ” 
TRIO, DELIA, ALI BABA, e ABOUL, “ Esultiamo” 

‘DUO, DELIA e NADIR, “ Ah! Dal Giorno” - - 
TRIO, DELIA, NADIR, e ALI BABA, “ Partird se I’ affanno 
ROMANZA, NADIR, “Lungedate” - - -— = 

" Also arranged in lower Key - -~ - 
FINALE, Act I., March and Chorus, &e. ° “ ~ 
CORO, Soprani, “ O come é bello” - - - - - 
ARIA e RECIT., DELIA, “O Nadir compagno fido” = - 
DUETTINO, DELIA e ABOUL, “ Parlo, imponi ” 
QUARTETTE, “ Nadir! lui stesso!” - - - 
DUO, DELIA e NADIR, “Sei didunque” -~ - 
DUO, NADIR e ALI BABA, “ Nella prossima ” 
MARCH e CORO, “ Allaleggiadra” -  - 
FINALE, Act IT., “ Sarebbe mai vero ?” 
BALLATA,NADIR - - - =. 

TRIO, “ Ratti voliam sull’ orme” = - - 

TERZETTO, “Serena la fronte” - - 

CORO, “ Compagni a cavallo ” - - 

ARIA e RECIT., DELIA “ Tn questa grotta 

ARIA, ALI BABA, “Oh prodigio!” — - 

FINAL, ActTIT.- - «- «© - 

CORO, SOPRANTI, “ Gloria al Profeta ” 

QUINTETTO, “E troppo l’ angoscia” - 

TERZETTO, con Coro, “Chi vali” ~ - 

VALSE, ALI BABA e DELIA, con Coro, “Se un bicchier ” 

“Se un bicchier,” arrangedasSolo - - -~ - 

» “ET ebbrezza.” Sung by Mdlle. Calisto - = 

FINALE, “Ma ch’ é cid?” - ° . . é ‘ ‘ 


9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
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